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- Will You Be One of the 
New World Builders? 


\ A JILL you be ready to take your place among the 
competent men and women who will work out the 


problems of the new democracy? 


It depends upon your training. You will be welcomed if 
you have accurate, first-hand knowledge. 


And you can have that knowledge. 


THE : FOR 
TRAINING COMMUNITY 


SCHOOL WORKERS 


of The People’s Institute 
(JOHN COLLIER, Founder) 


offers you at moderate cost the opportunity to make yourself indispensable in the 
great days that are coming. 


From the day you enter the school you will become a worker for real democracy. 
You will study life at first-hand under the supervision of experts. You will havea 
- grasp of problems that will prepare you for professional work in 


Federal and State Community Labor Bureaus 

Industrial Housing 

Organization of Recreation in Munition and Shipbuilding 
Towns 

Work of The Community Training Camp Activities 

Community Councils of Defense 

Helping Organize the National Programme in Every 
American Community for Health 

Community Centres, Child Welfare Services 


The need of such workers as the school prepares was never so great. At no time 
have there been enough graduates to fill all the desirable positions that have been 
brought to our attention. ‘The countless problems that the war is adding to every 
day it continues, the titan task of reconstruction that is ahead, make it imperative 
that you begin now. 


This work, which is now war work, will continue as permanent peace time work. 
The leaders will be the leaders of America in the decade to come. 


There are still openings for a limited number of men and women students of social 
vision. 


For catalog and detailed information, address 


ABIGAIL A. FREEMAN, Registrar 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York — 
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“Monsieur and Madame The Red Cross’ 


By Gertrude Orr 


ARLIER articles in the SURVEY have interpreted the emergency relief extended to the évacués 


from Picardy and Flanders in the spring offensives. 


Here follows a description of the help ex- 


tended in May and June to the stream of évacués from the belt between Soissons and Rheims whose 


villages and countrysides were won back last week by the French and American armies. 


It tells 


how, in the emergency, the American Red Cross became in a sense the Social Police of Paris —Epivor. 


HE German offensive of late May and early June 
that rolled the battle-line a little nearer Paris, a 
little closer to the pulsing heart of France, swept 
through the city a tide of refugees. 

Helpless playthings of fate, ever fleeing before the threat- 
ening gray line of the horizon, they came day and night— 
crowded into passenger trains, herded together in cattle cars, 
straggling through the distant portes of the city. There were 
‘even a few that arrived on canal boats, like Robinson Crusoe 
voyagers, and just as unprovided for the future as he was. 

From May 27 to June 12, forty thousand refugees passed 
through Paris. “Their homes were gone—some of them had 
been uprooted three times now. ‘Their fields, cultivated for 
months under racking bombardment, were destroyed. “They 
carried their worldly possessions in battered bags or on their 
-backs—and many of those backs were covered with rags and 
bent with years. . 

Paris had seen that procession before, in the first agonizing 
‘days when the long-range guns of a world war boomed forth, 
‘and again last March when a new offensive devastated the 

reconstructed district of the Somme. ‘This time it was the 
fertile country from Soissons to Rheims, lying at the north- 
east gateway of Paris, that was swept 
clear for the battling armies. 

With the first news of the coming 
of a new army of the homeless, the pre- 
fect of police of Paris appealed to the 
American Red Cross for aid, urging it 
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an Emergency Refugee Service had been organized and put 
into motion, ‘The personnel was made up of capable de- 
partment heads, temporarily summoned from their immediate 
work, and of volunteers in all the headquarters divisions who 
were willing to do double duty by devoting their holiday tim2 
and*spare hours to emergency relief. In grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the task the Red Cross was shouldering, the entire 
staff of the Paris police and their transport service was placed 
at the disposal of the Americans, who promptly evolved a 
businesslike plan of cooperation for all their forces, 

The first necessity was that of appeasing the hunger of 
the refugees, many of whom arrived in Paris without having 
tasted food in twenty-four hours, The territory from Soissons 
to Rheims is drained by the Chemin de Fer de 1’Est, so that 
the vanguard of évacués from the region were brought into 
the Gare de l’Est (the eastern station of Paris), “The Red 
Cross made immediate arrangements to take over a military 
canteen there, which had been temporarily abandoned because 
all the fighting men had been recalled to the front with the 
renewal of the offensive. . Within a few hours it was working 
with a full staff and all the needed supplies, and has con- 
tinued to function night and day since May 28. 

At the Gare du Nord a French asso- 
ciation was operating a small canteen in 
an unsanitary basement. The Red 
Cross obtained permission to erect more 
cheerful quarters in front of the sta- 
tion, and work was begun on May -30. 
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to accept the responsibility of the “re- 
ception, feeding, shelter and dispatch of 
all refugees arriving in the Department 
of the Seine.” The proposal, while 
carrying with it a heavy burden of work, 
was a flattering recognition of the splen- 
did service rendered by the Red Cross 
“during the emergency in March and 
was accepted without hesitation. Within 
a few hours the entire machinery of 
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Eight days later it was equipped and 
running full time, but meanwhile Red 
Cross workers cooperated night and day 
with the French society in handling all 
comers, and food was requisitioned from 
the Red Cross commissary. The Gare 
de Lyon was found to be well equipped 
by French funds for handling such an 
emergency, and the only aid necessary 
was the furnishing of supplies through a 
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: 


AT THE SEMINARY OF ST. SULPICE IN PARIS THE REFUGEES FOUND SHELTER OVER 
NIGHT. FAMILIES AND THEIR BAGGAGE WERE TAGGED TO INDICATE THEIR DESTINATION 


AMERICAN RED CROSS CAN- 
TEENS SUPPLIED FOOD IN 
ABUNDANCE TO THE SOIS- 
SONS-RHEIMS REFUGEES 
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Ose Aer hon LOE Gres THE FRENCH CAPITAL 


RED CROSS vestiaires SUPPLIED CLOTHING TO ALL WHO HAD FLED DESTITUTE 
FROM THEIR HOMES. BABIES WERE OUTFITTED WITH ENTIRE TROUSSEAUX 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 
: CAMIONS PLAYED THEIR 
! PART IN TRANSPORTING 
REFUGEES TO SAFETY 
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Red Cross .representative who was detailed there for duty. 

Hot food, a smile and a cheering word mean a lot to 
wearied travelers who have turned their backs on home and 
journeyed—some of them for hours, some for days—under 
shell fire and malicious bombing from hovering Hun aviators. 
The gratitude of the men and women who passed through the 
Red Cross canteens of Paris in June, the silent wonder of the 
wide-eyed children, whose manners were quite perfect even 
under the stress of fatigue and hunger, was a touching sight 
that more than compensated for the work. 

Each family that came had a story and found relief in 
telling it to sympathetic ears. Some had been evacuated three 
times from their homes and accepted this new disaster with a 
worthy stoicism. Most of them had given sturdy sons to fight 
beneath the tricolor. There were wrinkled old men, saddened 
women in widow’s weeds, and anxious mothers, many of them 
with five or six youngsters in their brood. Sometimes there was 
a dog or a cat, a drooping dicky-bird or pigeon, and even an 
occasional goat or sheep that had been salvaged from the 
family disaster and brought along to share in future vicissi- 
tudes. 


Food, the First Need of the Refugee 


Ir TAKeEs a large bulk of supplies to feed so many hungry 
mouths. In every Red Cross canteen meals that were simple 
but nourishing were provided in unstinted quantities. Satis- 
fying chocolate, a typical French drink, was made in huge 
kettles that always were kept steaming hot and well replen- 
ished. More than two hundred sacks of chocolate and seven 
hundred pounds of sugar were requisitioned in two weeks to 
meet this one need. One hundred sacks of coffee were used 
in the same time. Always included on the menu was a filling 
soup, made from bouillon cubes and supplemented by noodles 
and bread, that was furnished in wagon-load quantities. 
Sausages, dearly beloved by the French peasants, were deliy- 
ered by the box; and sixty Gruyére cheeses, as large as cart- 
wheels, were disposed of in two weeks. Additional supplies 
for the two weeks’ period consisted of 1,000 pounds of corned 
beef, 5,000 pounds of rice, 1,000 pounds of lentils, 2,000 
pounds of beans, 300 cases of condensed milk, 200 boxes of 
figs, 200 boxes of prunes, 200 boxes of raisins, and 10 cases 
of eating chocolate, used for the children. Everything that was 
put on the table was of good quality and well prepared. 

Paris could offer no satisfactory permanent quarters to all 
these newcomers, so it was deemed wise, as far as possible, to 
send them at once to the south of France, where homes could 
be made for them and life restored to a somewhat normal 
basis. The main outgoing station used for this purpose was 
the Gare d’Ivry, a large freight depot in the southeastern 
part of the city. 
one of the concrete sheds at this depot during the March 
offensive, and this was now enlarged to meet the increased 
demands made upon it. In addition to the kitchen and dining- 
room, where as many as 2,000 meals often were served in a 
day, a second floor of the shed was fitting up as a waiting- 
room. Four hundred steamer chairs were installed with 
tables, papers and writing materials, and the families were 
made as comfortable as possible during the time they must 
await outgoing trains. 

The efficient operation of all these canteens solved the prob- 
lem of feeding the hungry, especially as the travelers, when 
necessary, were provided with American Red Cross boxes, 
packed with carefully planned lunches, to take with them. The 
next necessity was that of housing those who arrived in Paris at 
such an hour that they could not be sent on their way the same 
night. During March it had been necessary to open schools 
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The Red Cross had established a canteen in- 
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and vacant buildings and provide them with hastily assemble 
mattresses and bedding in order that the refugees might hav 
some shelter. The results were not thoroughly satisfactory, 
and in June the Red Cross profited by previous experienc 
and centralized its resources in one building, the seminary 0 
St. Sulpice. 

This gray old building was erected in the middle of th 
seventeenth century as a school for the training of priests 
who were to guide the spiritual destinies of the people living i 
the department of the Seine. The land on which it was built 
belonged to the state, so that the seminary reverted to the civil 
authorities with the edict of the early nineteen-hundreds that 
severed the bond between church and state. Preparations 
were being made to convert it into a new Luxembourg to 
house art treasures when the war of 1914 cut short any oppor- 
tunity for art development. French police authorities con-— 
ceived the idea of opening the abandoned building for the 
brave poilus, coming into Paris for a few days’ recreation 
after months of trench fighting, who had no friends to offer 
them hospitality. It was being used this way when some of | 
the refugees of the March drive found accommodation there. - 

With the coming of the June army of refugees, full prepa- 
rations were completed through the cooperation of French — 
police and Red Cross authorities to provide needed sleeping 
quarters at this place. Three hundred beds, 500 blankets, 
1,000 sheets and 1,000 pillow cases were requisitioned to sup- 
plement the supplies previously on. hand; as many as 2,500 
persons were housed there in a single night during the heaviest | 
days of the evacuation. For the babies and toddlers of the 
family, always of prime importance on a Red Cross program, | 
a special wash-room was equipped and opened on a few hours’ | 
notice. The ward was well heated, and hot water, soap and | 
all the necessary conveniences were furnished. For the sick. 
babies and children there was a pleasant infirmary in charge 
of competent nurses, while twenty hospital beds were installed | 
for the care of older patients, ‘ 

The busiest hours at St. Sulpice were between two. 
and four in the morning, when heavy camions, loaded to over- 
flowing with worn old people, weary mothers and wan chil-| 
dren, rolled up to the darkened gateways of the seminary. 
They had just arrived at some railroad station from the newly. 
evacuated districts and had been loaded into the great motor 
lorries that have come to play such an important part in 
French transportation. 

The menace of the Boche who had driven them from their 
homes followed them into Paris with the threat of air raids, 
so that there were no lights to welcome them—only helping 
hands and cheering words from the French police and the 
Red Cross workers who were ever present. Arrived in a big 
courtyard, where protecting interlaced branches overhead 
permitted the burning of a few dim blue lights, each newcomer 
was registered by age, residence and occupation and was tagged 
with a ticket, the color of which indicated destination, Then 
there was hot food waiting in the long refectories and com- 
fortable beds in the priestly cloisters until the morning hours 
brought the daily exodus of travelers to the south. 


Medicine, Clothing—and Dolls 


Nor alone at St. Sulpice, but also at the Gare de l’Est, the 
Gare du Nord and the Gare d’Ivry (the three canteens oper- 
ated directly by the Red Cross) complete infirmaries were 
maintained with the needed personnel of doctors and nurses 
On one of the heaviest days reported, 429 cases were treated | 
Many lusty young sons and daughters first saw the light of 
France in these hastily.arranged but complete hospital wards. 
A fair-haired little girl, with a nasty gash in her neck caused 


| patients. 
» thankfully.a doll that one of the nurses put in her arms. It 
' was good to have at least a doll to love—her mother and father 
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by flying shrapnel from a German bomb, was one of many 
She shrank in terror from any noise, but cuddled 


were gone, killed by the bomb that had wounded her. A 
traveler of ninety-seven years was brought in on a stretcher 
attended by his son of sixty-four. He was completely ex- 
hausted by the emotional strain of being uprooted from the 
home that had been his for more than half a century and from 
the physical strain of a tedious journey under difficult condi- 
tions. Another patient was a helpless old woman. She had 
traveled too far down the sunset road to bear with equanimity 
this last great strain, and overwrought nerves had brought on 
a semi-paralytic shock. 

Vestiaires, too, were operated in all the canteens for the 
distribution of clothing from the Red Cross commissary. ‘To 
prevent unnecessary demands upon the Red Cross personnel, 
these clothing depots were put in the hands of the American 
Fund for French Wounded. Supplies in bulk were delivered 
to the warehouses of this society, and through their volun- 
teers redistributed to the stations as needed. Ragged little 
girls «were furnished underwear and clean dresses. ‘Tattered 
boys who had been hurried shoeless from their homes when 
the order for evacuation was received were outfitted. A 
quaint little grande dame, shriveled and decorous, who carried 
everything she owned in a basket on her arm, when asked 
what she needed, said she would just like some little souvenir 
of America, perhaps a pair of stockings. Her modest request 
was enlarged to include underclothing to keep her warm. 

From May 27 to June 1, through the canteens and the 
vestiaire at St. Sulpice, more than 65,600 garments were dis- 
tributed. These consisted principally of 18,700 shirts and 
chemises, 2,250 undershirts, 4,100 drawers, 15,900 stockings 
and socks, 5,150 pairs of slippers and shoes, 7,474 overall 
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aprons, 1,600 petticoats, 4,150 pairs of mens’ and boys’ trou- 
sers, 3,700 handkerchiefs. 

With all their temporary needs well supplied, the refugees 
were sent on from Paris to the French provinces. Each time a 
trainload left the city, telegraphic notice was given not only 
to the French civil authorities but also to the Red Cross dele- 
gates from the Bureau of Refugees and Relief who had been 
sent out along the line to supervise relief work. Preparations 
were made for the immediate reception and housing of the 
newcomers. “The problem of the future was to see that these 
families finally should be located, as far as possible, in indi- 
vidual homes, and that work should be provided which would 
assure them of a self-respecting livelihood. 

To care for the thousands of refugees who were sent into 
the southern provinces without passing through Paris, five 
carloads containing tons of food and clothing were sent to five 
different points on the Marne and the Aube rivers by the Red 
Cross. A midnight telephone call brought another carload of 
supplies from Paris to Archéres, a railroad junction to the 


east of the city. Before daylight the needed provisions and 


clothing were delivered, assuring the passers-by at that point 
of adequate comfort. 

Every turn of the battle, every crisis of the great war, has 
brought with it a new tax upon France, which has been the 
battlefield. More and more the French authorities are seek- 
ing to lighten their heavy burden in caring for the civil popu- 
lation of the country by making use, wherever possible, of the 
cooperation of the American Red Cross, Just what Ameri- 
can aid means to the people in their need is summed up by a 
postal card of thanks scrawled laboriously by one of the 
refugees to “Monsieur and Madame The Red Cross’’: 


Dear Sir and Madame: I wish to thank you from my heart for 
everything you have done for us. One has been so well received 
everywhere and wherever one goes one will proclaim abroad the 
praises of Mr. and Mrs. Red Cross. 


“Split” 


Ie 
By Arthur Gleason 


ARLY in the spring, J. B. Williams, head of the 
Amalgamated Musicians’ Union (whose member- 
ship is 10,000), began issuing circulars advocating 
a Trade Union Party, to be run under the authority 

of the Trades Union Congress. One of the circulars was 
signed by twenty trade union officials and members, two of 


whom were members of the Parliamentary Committee of the 


Trades Union Congress. At a joint meeting of this Par- 
liamentary Committee and the Executive Committee of the 
British Labour Party, this resolution was adopted by a vote 
of thirteen to four: 


‘That this Joint Meeting of the Parliamentary Committee and 


- Labour Party Executive, having considered the circular issued by 


J. B. Williams and signed by certain trade union officials, wherein 
an appeal is made for the formation of a Trade Union Labour 
Party, which, in our opinion, is calculated to disrupt a movement 
built up by years of sacrifice, calls upon those responsible to im- 
mediately discontinue such action, and trusts no further steps will be 
Necessary to enforce what loyalty to our movement has a right to 
expect from those holding such responsible positions. 


1British Labor Breaks the Truce—the first instalment of Mr, Gleason’s re- 
‘port on the June conference of the British Labour Party—was printed in the 
Survey for July 27. British Labor and the Issues of Reconstruction—the 


| second instalment—was printed in the Survey for August 3. 


On June 29, Mr. Williams, W. J. Davis (Amalgamated 
Brassworkers), and Mr. Havelock Wilson (Sailors and 
Firemen’s Union) held a meeting in London and attacked 
the British Labour Party and the leadership of Arthur Hen- 
derson, This “split”? was not a delegate conference where 
delegates, authorized by the mass vote of their unions, had 
been sent. It was a meeting of individuals, representing their 
own personal opinion, which is not that of the trade union 
world. 

This is the famous labor split which misled one or two of 
the delegation from the American Federation of Labor into 
thinking they had started something that would disrupt the 
British labor movement and unseat the trade unionist 
leaders like Arthur Henderson. Mr. Williams, Mr. Davis, 
Mr. Wilson and their unions are not affiliated to the British 
Labour Party, so no “split” is possible. The new party is the 
creation of a handful of men, in nearly all instances without 
the backing of their trade unions, If it ever reaches the floor 
of the Trade Union Congress in September, it will receive 
a trouncing and dismissal at the hands of Robert Smillie, 
head of the miners (800,000 men), and chairman of the 
Triple Alliance (1,500,000 men) ; J. R. Clynes, of the Gen- 
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eral Workers’ Union, food controller and member of the 
Labour Party Executive; J. W. Ogden, of the Northern 
Counties Weavers, chairman of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and chairman of the coming Trade Union Congress ; 
and the other leaders of the great trade unions. 

Mr. Wilson has long been a dissenter in the trade union 
movement. Less than a year ago his activities were under 
discussion at the British Trade Union Congress at Blackpool. 
The matter which was under discussion was the report which 
set going the whole British labor procedure in the matter of 
war aims. It was brought into the Congress by three men, 
Robert Smillie, Will Thorne and James Sexton, widely differ- 
ing in their views, but united in recommending that steps 
should be taken to secure agreement of aim among the Allied 
workers as preliminary to an inter-belligerent labor and Social- 
ist conference. ‘The large majority of the Congress were in 
favor of this resolution. Mr. Wilson desired to “refer it 
back”’ on the same ground that he had induced the Sailors’ 
Union to prevent British labor delegates from going to Russia 
(and this year set out to prevent Allied labor delegates from 
going to America), namely, that British workers should have 
no dealings with German workers while the war was on, 
because of U-boat atrocities to British seamen. - 

Ben Tillett (of the Dock and Riverside Workers, 50,000 


members) said: 


I believe that our friend Havelock Wilson can be man enough, if 
he can see the interests of his country safeguarded, to forget the night- 
mare of murder his people have suffered. I want him to recognize 
that after this great Congress has voiced a certain opinion by a large 
majority, he, as a democrat, must at least allow that decision to pre- 
vail. He must see that it is the will and opinion of this Congress as 
a whole that is the final deciding factor, and neither he nor any other 
minority delegate should put difficulties in the way. 


J. Cotter, secretary of the National Union of Ship Stewards 
(7,000 members), men who have suffered equally with the 
sailors, said: 


If the seamen are to have indemnities, every other body of or- 
ganized workers must have them. Instead of calling meetings, 
and unconstitutional meetings, of branch officials all over the 
country, along with the capitalist class, Mr. Wilson should: let his 
voice be heard through the proper medium. I know I shall not get 
the help of the papers for what I am saying here. 


J. R. Clynes said: 


The majority of the delegates have made up their minds upon 
the question before us. The debate is, therefore, resolving itself 
into a very earnest appeal to which I want to add a word—to Mr. 
Wilson and his co-delegates. His word was for unity. 


The vote against Mr. Wilson in this Trade Union Con- 
gress was 2,589,000 to 353,000. 

In addition to contributing to the leadership of the newly 
launched Trade Union Party, Havelock Wilson is working 
with a Russian Committee which he thus describes in the 
Morning Post : 


They [the committee] simply ask that the Russian people be al- 
lowed to work out their own salvation, and they request that the 
Allied governments will give them a force of about 30,000 Allied 
troops, representative of all nations on the Allies’ side, to start from 
Vladivostok and help the Russian Cossacks and others to link up 
and formulate some government. The Siberians form a republican 
form of government, others down South are in favor of a limited 
monarchy, but that is a matter they assure me can be adjusted 
among themselves. 


Let me quote a few views on what the Morning Post (a 
Tory reactionary paper) calls “the genuine Trade Union Po- 


litical Party.” J. W. Ogden says: 


There are two necessary parts to the labor movement—the indus- 
trial and the political. You will have the whole-hearted support 
of the Parliamentary Committee (the executive of the Trade Union 
Congress) in deprecating any attempt to hurt the Labour Party. 
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We back Mr. Henderson. To go outside of the party is not the 
I say on behalf of the industrial move- 


way to work any reform. 
ment, anything that disrupts the political movement disrupts the 
industrial movement. If the matter of the new trade union political 
party comes before the Trade Union Congress, I hope it will meet 
the same unity of opposition as in this conference. 


Tom Shaw, of the Weavers, said they had no sympathy 


with any attempt to split the party. J. H. Thomas, secre- 


tary of 400,000 railwaymen, said to the labor conference: 


The few trade unionists who are trying to do this work of dis- 
ruption cannot even speak for their own unions and are disrupt- 
ing these. Why did they not table a resolution in this conference 
and fight the matter here? Because they are afraid. 


Mr. Clynes said to me: 


The unity of the nation can not be maintained without unity of 
the parties, certainly not without the unity of the Labour Party. It 
is therefore unlikely that there will be very much response to the 
suggestion of starting a trade union political party. 


The Observer, a Sunday newspaper and review which is 


a semi-official government organ in that its editor is an inter- 
preter of the Lloyd George policy, says: 


The conference presided over by W. J. Davis yesterday week 
attracted a good deal of attention. It is not likely, however, to 
achieve its object, the establishment of a Labour Party on a purely 
trade union basis. Havelock Wilson has always had his following 
in the labor movement; but it is relatively weaker today than 


ever before, for most of those who sympathize with his protests — 
against the U-boat atrocities will not follow him on other questions. — 


Mr. Davis is one of the oldest members of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress, but it is no disrespect to him 
to say that the labor movement will take its policy from younger 
men. 
gress in September, when a resolution is to be moved establishing 
the new party. 


Mr. Davis and his friends show wisdom in adopting a trade 
union basis for their venture and not merely starting a rival po- 
litical party of the ordinary type, as the British Workers’ League 
did in founding the National Democratic and Labour Party. ‘Trade 
union feeling might conceivably be exploited and a fraction of the 
union membership be detached from the Socialist alliance. But the 
attempt is made too late. The issue was decided when the new 
constitution of the (real) Labour Party was under discussion. 
This constitution, retaining as it does the block vote and the pre- 
dominance of the unions, gives the most conservative among them 
the safeguards they need against pacifism, revolution and all the 
other bogies—and they know it. The labor movement means to 
act as a unit for political purposes; the Labour Party is a very 
efficient instrument for this intention. The right wing will tolerate 
any slight failure in enthusiasm for the party’s war aims on the 
part of the left wing, and will stay within the party itself even 
if it has not quite digested The New Social Order for which the 
left wing is mainly responsible. 


On July 1, the Manchester Guardian said: 


Far from splitting, the Labour Party is drawing closer together 


and bringing in fresh recruits at the same time that it is shifting | 


politically towards the position of its left wing. There was a 
small conference of dissentient, trade unionists at the Caxton 
Hall, led by Havelock Wilson. Their object was to start a move- 
ment in the Trade Union Congress for a purely Trade Union 
Labour Party. I suppose the delegates may be described as con- 
servative trade unionists, and not half a dozen of them were well 
known even in the trade union movement. I cannot find any re- 
sponsible labor man who attaches any importance to the movement 
represented by the conference. 


The signs all point the other way. The vast majority of votes 
at the Labour Party Conference are controlled entirely by the trade 
unions, as is the election of the national executive. In fact, under 
the new constitution the National Executive is chosen entirely by 
the union vote. Yet nearly half the members of the new Executive 
are what are regularly called pacifists—that is, men and women 
who take the same view of the right way to peace as the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party members of Parliament. The Independent 
Labour Party, the British Socialist Party and the Fabian Society 
have no longer a right to separate representation on the National 
Executive, yet two of the new members are also members of the 


Independent Labor Party Executive, one is an ex-member and one © 
This makes up , 


of the women members is Mrs. Philip Snowden. 
(Continued on page 548) 


The matter will be put to the test at the Trade Union Con- — 


gether new and unique in the annals of colored churches. 


| down yonder, by myself, I couldn’t hear nobody pray. 
| wailing chorus of this last chant brought one woman weeping 


N a hot Sunday afternoon in Newport News a 
straggling crowd began to gather about the Negro 
Baptist Church. Down the street marched sonor- 
ously a military band and a company of swarthy 


troops. Halted before the church, the band dashed with 


' equal abandon through The Star-Spangled Banner and Throw 
| Out the Life-Line. 
| Negro Stevedore Regiments of Camp Hill they filed into the 


Then with six hundred troops from the 


building. Behind the troops poured civilians, until the body 


of the church and its galleries were overflowing. 


The red varnished piano by the pulpit was not a stranger 
sight in this ultra-orthodox church than the presence of these 
troops and the occasion itself. For this was a meeting alto- 
It 
was not a religious service but a “community sing.’”’ The 
church, the community, the leaders of the camp and the other 
forces for good had come together under the Red Circle of 
the War Camp Community Service to give these troops an 
opportunity for recreation and for self-expression under the 
most wholesome auspices. And expression they had to the 
fullest! Chorus singing of Over There, The South Will do 


| Her Part, and piano monologues by the camp song leader 


mingled unblushingly with a prayer and a spontaneous ex- 
hortation from a colored deacon who found himself unable 


| to let pass so unusual an opportunity for gospel oratory. 
| Then followed melodious Negro spirituals: 


Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot, It’s Me, It’s Me, Oh Lord, Standin’ in the 
Need of Prayer, and I couldn’t hear nobody pray; Way 
The 


to the steps of the church altar. All these items seemed not 
incongruous, for they were modes of expression native to these 
troops, who were living through intensely in this afternoon 
many of the best emotions of their lives. They were being 
refreshed—re-created. 

Not without great mental shock and anguish had this meet- 
ing been arranged. All the forces of traditionalism, both in 
the church and in the community, had been at first arrayed 
against the movement it represented. ‘This city, as so many 
others throughout the country, had opposed any thought of 
relations between civilians and the new troops. During the 
early days of America’s entry into the war, pastors and ener- 


_ getic club women had canvassed homes and asked mothers to 
sign declarations that they would not allow their daughters 


_ to meet any soldiers during the war. 
soldier or a sailor was of necessity a contamination and as such 


The feeling that a 


to be shunned by all respectable folk was common even a few 


' months ago. 


A further opposition, founded in race feeling, came from 


the ancient decree that no consideration need be given to 


Negroes. Communities which began early to provide for 


white troops looked upon colored soldiers with indifference 


if not with open and expressed hostility. 

The church in some communities was the last of the forces 
for righteousness that consented to take the soldiers as they 
found them, to help them on the basis of their common likes 
and desires, and to give them an opportunity to satisfy within 
the best environment their craving for sociability and 


é 


. 
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With the Negro Troops 


By Edwin R. Embree i 


SECRETARY, ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Colored troops are stationed today in some twenty camps 
throughout both the North and the South. They have been 
drafted under the same regulations as their white com- 
panions. They are in training to fight the same battle for 
the preservation of freedom and democracy. They are being 
asked to give full measure of their service as citizens, and 
they are responding to this demand with fidelity and alacrity. 

The country is coming somewhat slowly to a realization 
that it has in this war made equal demands of Negroes and 
whites. Somewhat slowly, and yet with gratifying. progress, 
the country is beginning to offer equal opportunities to these 
troops in the form of instruction, protection from vicious 
influences, and opportunities for recreation and improvement 
during their leisure time. 

Within the camps, the Y. M. C. A. is erecting huts for 
Negro troops of the same type, and with much the same 
program, as for the whites. The problem of recreation 
within the camps is a fairly simple one. In the communities 
outside the camps the questions are infinitely more complex. 
Local prejudices, traditional attitudes, class distinctions exist 
in most cities and towns that adjoin the training and concen- 
tration camps. To overcome the prejudices, to transform in- 
difference, to weld and inspire the latent forces for good, is 
the problem which the War Camp Community Service is 
attacking with vigor and with gratifying success. 

To stimulate this work, the Rockefeller Foundation has 
recently made an appropriation to make possible a demonstra- 
tion in the adequate care and entertainment of Negro troops 
in a typical war camp community. The program for this 
demonstration includes a club-house, club rooms for girls’ 
organizations, a playground and, most important of all, a 
corps of capable Negro workers who will organize church 
suppers, promote family entertainment and hospitality, arrange 
community festivals and foster all other means to give the 
soldier wholesome recreation and to protect him from vicious 
influences. 


The Negro’s Idea of Recreation 


IMAGINATION is needed in planning for the Negro troops. 
They do not always respond to programs which may have 
proved entirely successful with white soldiers and_ sailors. 
Their instincts, habits, and desires are as strong as they are 
characteristic. At a mass meeting of colored soldiers in 
Columbia, S. C., the men were discussing their own plans 
for recreation. Private Jones, imbued with the modern spirit, 
eloquently advocated motion pictures, games and in particular 
billiards and pool. Private Ballard arose and shouted with 
emotion: ‘The force that shaped the history of our race is 
religion. That there lanky nigger says we want pool. Pool? 
We don’t need pool! We need Jesus!” “Dhunderous ap- 
plause supported this claim and overwhelmed the worldly 
suggestion of Private Jones. 

The War Camp Community Service is alive to the peculiar 
likes and the peculiar needs of the colored soldiers. In com- 
munities where Negro troops are stationed, it is working with 
sympathetic understanding to lock up agencies of evil and to 
free and make effective the forces for health and recreation 
and good. There is of course not consistent success. We 
should not deceive ourselves: the problem is not even approach- 
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ing satisfactory solution. Some towns are meeting their 
responsibilities squarely. A colored soldiers’ club has just been 
opened in Battle Creek, Mich., to judge from reports, “with 
more than oriental splendor.’ Newport News, as_ indi- 
cated, is at work on its knotty problem. Yet in many cities 
the forces of commercialized evil are gaining a long lead. 
Adequate funds are still lacking for this colored community 
work. Discrimination, class prejudice and meanness too often 
meet the Negro even when he is in uniform. But at least a 
report of progress can be made. 

A Yankee sailing into Old Point Comfort early last spring 
grumbled of the cold raw weather. “I thought this was 
the Sunny South,” he said. “Oh no, sir,” grinned the por- 
ter, “dere aint no ‘Sunny South’ no mo’. Didn’t you know 
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this war done wiped away all sectional lines?” The war 
will not entirely wipe out sectional lines, nor will it by 
any means do away with all class and racial discriminations. 
It is helping, however, profoundly in both these directions. 
In the present war we have demanded of the Negroes their 
full duties as American citizens. In our arrangements within . 
and without the camps, we are beginning to recognize our 
duties to them. With this experience, is it likely we shall 
ever again be willing to treat these colored citizens quite as_ 
we have before? Shall we be willing to slight and insult 
those we have called upon to defend us? Having fought 
together and played together during this war, is it too much 
to hope that the two races may learn to live together in sub- 
stantial friendliness in this free and democratic country? | 


My Vacation in a Woolen Mill 


By “Jesste Davis” 


WAS graduated from one of the well known women’s 

colleges in New England. For several years I had 

investigated under state and federal bureaus—theoreti- 

cally I knew labor conditions, Practically I had little 
idea of the real feelings of the cogs in the wheels of modern 
competitive industry. A few weeks ago, my long delayed 
vacation arrived. I resolved to use it to get experience at 
first hand—even though it should be for a few days—to learn 
the life of the unskilled worker. Numerous newspaper ad- 
vertisements had appeared to the effect that weavers were 
wanted in busy New Jersey woolen mills and that these 
weavers could easily earn their $25 or $30 a week. So to the 
mills I resolved to go. 

I landed in the much advertised mill town on the fag end 
of a dreary winter’s day. Its main street was filled with un- 
inviting shops, its side streets were crowded with inartistic 
hovels, and its outlying sections were dotted with forbidding 
factories. Putting on an old coat and knitted cap and trying 
temporarily to forget most of my vocabulary, I sought infor- 
mation from a hard working Y. W. C. A. secretary as to how 
I should go about getting a job. The secretary directed me to 
the central employment office kept by six of the big mills in 
town, from which I must obtain an employment card before 
I could secure work. 

The girl in the outer room of the council—as the employ- 
ment office was called—gave me a card. This I had to fill out 
with the usual information: Name, age, address and former 
occupations. I told her that I wanted to learn to weave and 
she wrote this on the card. I was directed to apply to the 
largest mill in town at eight the next morning and, if re- 
jected, to present my card in turn to the five other establish- 
ments. If I had not found a job at the end of a week, I was 
to return. 

So the next morning, after a none too savory breakfast at 
a typical “all night hash house’—the only open restaurant 
in town except the saloons—I crowded through the iron 
gate of the factory. The mill, I learned afterwards, was 
one of the largest woolen mills in the country, employing 
some 4,000 men and women. Rumor has it that the Germans 
who own it came to this country in order to escape the exact- 
ing requirements of old age pensions, sickness insurance and 
other regulatory legislation. 

The mill appeared that morning more like a medieval castle 
than a factory. The buildings were surrounded by high walls 
of brick that seemed for all the world like ancient battle- 


ments. ‘The walls were pierced by two great iron gates, one 
for the officers of the company and the clerical force; the 
other for the mill hands. No sooner had I entered the com-— 
pany grounds than I was hurried by the guard into a small, — 
dark room just inside the gate; there I was told to wait. © 
Huddled in this room were a score or more of people, all ” 
foreign visaged. On one of the two benches were seated two ~ 
Hungarian women, heads covered with shawls, intently chat- 
tering; on the other, gesticulating Italian women. 

For nearly an hour the rest of us waited, standing. At 
last a company man in uniform appeared, looked us over, and_ 
sent most of the women to the spinning room. Spinning, © 
a slip of a girl next to me whispered, was unskilled work and 
terribly dirty. The girl was a twister, and followed in the- 
direction of the others, escorted by a guard. At last the man_ 
looked at my card and said: 

“Have you someone inside, a friend, to learn you?” 

“No,” I replied, “How could I? I only came to town 
yesterday.” 

“We don’t want you,” he declared gruffly, “unless you have 
someone to learn you.” And then, seeing that I did not go, 
he added, “If you want to go in and do plain sewing, maybe: 
you can get acquainted with someone who can learn you.” 

So this was the chance that workers had to learn to weave 
and to earn $25 a week! Opportunity for reaching the goal 
held out by the advertisements seemed slim, so I decided to 
go elsewhere. 

The next mill on the list, just around the corner, employed 
a smaller force. It did only finishing and the guard, after 
glancing at my card, told me to go to the other company mill. 
given over to weaving, “just across the bridge.” He admon- 
ished me, however, that the foreman would probably not per- 
mit me to learn to weave, because I was too old—having 
arrived at the grandmother age of twenty-eight. I tried to 
put myself in the mental attitude of the scores of women whe 
undoubtedly had been induced by enticing advertisements o: 
fat jobs to give up steady positions in the city, only to find 
their small savings vanishing and apparently no one anxious 
to reach out for the new hands that came seeking work. “4 
strange procedure it seemed to let folk thus drift from placy 
to place if workers, as the papers proclaimed, were so mucl) 
in demand. | 

The other plant “just across the bridge” proved to be tw’ 
miles out of town over the flat, open country. The neares 
houses for workers were a mile or more from the plant, any 
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I wondered where all of the 2,000 mill hands lived and how 
they managed to get to work by seven in the morning, for 
there were no cars in sight- 

It was 9:30 when I reached the plant, past the hour when 
applicants for new work usually arrived. I had visions of 
waiting until the next day before being able to apply. A good 
Samaritan in the form of the guard at the gate seemed sorry 
for my plight, however, and said that he would see what 
could be done. His only question was whether [ thought 
that I could stand the noise. I wondered if this was the chief 
qualification needed. 

The usual formality of signing my name was gone through 
and then I was taken to the weaving room, a quarter of a mile 
distant through the yard. Here the time clerk made me 
sign. my assumed name of Jessie Davis and handed me a brass 
tag with a number on it. This I was to drop into a box 
every morning and noon before entering the mill. 


My Initiation 

Now I was coming into my own, for the next moment I 
found myself walking down the long aisle of the weaving 
room, led by the time clerk. The room was nearly 500 yards 
in length, and filled with locms which wove an infinite variety 
of material from wool velours to men’s suiting and soldiers’ 
khaki-colored cloth. All I was aware of, at first, however, 
was the deafening roar, which was in reality not so much a 
roar as a great cacophony of sharp metallic sounds that 
seemed to pound mercilessly upon my ear drums. 

We finally stopped at the machines of a tall Italian woman, 
a woman with fine physique, black, flashing eyes, and a 
belligerent attitude that was most disconcerting. She knew 
what was coming. She was going to be asked to teach another 
ignoramus the gentle art of weaving. And teaching one to 
Weave meant a decrease of output, and decrease of output, 
when one was paid by the piece, meant less money at the 
end of the week. And so the ‘Italian Queen’—for so her 
stately mien and hauteur made me inwardly call her—pre- 
pared to resist this imposition to the end. A wordy combat 
followed for fifteen minutes, but at last my escort told her 
that there was no alternative and she succumbed. 

And while the factory clock slowly counted out another 
quarter of an hour she left me standing in the aisle, without 
a word from her, all the time exchanging looks with the other 
workers, a bid for sympathy because she had this nuisance on 
her hands. It seemed as if every eye in the room was glued 
on me, and not in sympathy either. I felt for all the world 
like fleeing, but decided to stay and see it through. 

After what seemed eons of time, the “Queen” nodded her 
head in my direction and sullenly ordered me to put my wraps 
in a pile beside a box of spools. For several minutes she had 
me watch those heaving monsters—the looms—as they trans- 
_ formed the threads into cloth, and I soon lost myself, fasci- 
nated by the deft and skilful movements of her arms and 
shoulders as she stopped and started her machines and re- 
filled the empty shuttles. 

I was rudely awakened to consciousness again when she 
_ asked me whether I thought that I could refill the shuttles. 
I tried, but my clumsy fingers became all mixed up with the 
delicate woolen threads and these all had to be retied. Weav- 
ing was not included in my college curriculum. The woman 
_ beside me flashed a look of scorn, I had never felt so awk- 
_ ward, ashamed, impotent. Why did not my college and in- 
_ vestigating training rush to my assistance? I was sorry for 


| the woman as well as for myself, because I knew what an 
encumbrance it must be to have a stupid learner on one’s 


‘ 
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‘And what a relief to hear the twelve o’clock whistle! The 
factory had just opened a new lunch room, and Mary, my 
“learner,” introduced me to a little Italian girl and asked her 
to take me to lunch with her. When we pushed our way into 
the room, we found a long line extending clear across—lunch 
was served on the cafeteria plan—so I lost twenty minutes of 
my precious leisure period waiting to get my tray filled. The 
waiting seemed doubly hard that noon, because continual 
standing at the loom, though for only part of the morning, 
had made me very tired. The lunch was good, however, 
consisting of Hungarian goulash, rye bread without butter, 
and an apple. It cost seventeen cents. Furthermore, the new 
lunch room was light, airy and clean. But I must confess 
that I enjoyed the chance to sit down more than the food. 

The condition of the woman’s room insulted one’s sense 
of decency. ‘There were ten open stools, with no partitions 
between them and only one roll for toilet paper, which was 
seldom filled apparently. There was but one small window 
on the outside and this was unopened. 

On returning to work after lunch I had more time to take 
in my surroundings. A great prison the weaving room 
seemed, except that the inmates were working more inces- 
santly than prisoners usually do and appeared more tired. 
There were no windows on the side, just frosted skylights 
overhead, so that one could not tell whether it was rain- 
ing or shining outside. The prison feeling was increased by 
the knowledge that the gates were locked during working 
hours and opened only when the whistles blew. This plan 
undoubtedly has its good points, but somehow it made me 
feel as if J] were in jail. And the necessity of getting one’s. 
piece of work finished by a specified time furnished a driving 
force more urgent than any jailor. 

At the end of that afternoon things became less confused, 
and I was rejoiced to find that I began to refill the shutttles 
more to the satisfaction of the “Queen.” And this fact 
seemed to make her more resigned to “learning” me. Toward 
night she asked whether I had any family, and when I 
answered that I was alone, her wells of sympathy were opened. 
At the end of the day I gratefully saw her gathering into 
her apron all of the spools spoiled by me, and hustling them 
away so that I would not get.a scolding. The next morning, 
when I brought her a bag of caramels, she seemed quite recon- 
ciled to the poor American girl without a family who. didn’t 
know how to weave. 


“The End of a Perfect Day” 


WHEN the day’s work: was over, and the whistle blew at 
6 p. M., I felt scarcely able to walk. However, the sight of 
the workers clambering toward the three busses which took 
them to town made me temporarily forget my weariness and 
I rushed pell mell across the yard, hoping for a seat. But 
I had to content myself with a foot-hold on the step. A 
strange looking bus it was. ‘The windows were glazed like 
those of the factory, and the company of workers rocked 
and swayed back and forth with its progress, a queer assort- 
ment in the gray light. I began to wonder about the lives 
of these tired-eyed, shawled women, most of whom had to 
start another day’s work when they reached home. For there 
was supper to be prepared, dishes to be washed, and children to 
be cared for—though how inadequate that care must be! 
At least one of that group must bethink herself of the com- 
ing into the world of another little one before many days had 
passed. It was hard that night for me to become enthusiastic 
about the beneficent effects of women’s on-rush into industry 
—even though some of these women brought back the adver- 


tised $25 a week. 
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No sooner did I arrive, after a hasty supper, at my tem-' 
porary rooming place that evening, than I tumbled into bed, 
only to be rudely awakened by the alarm clock at 5:30 the 
next morning, Work began promptly at 7. A heavy snow 
had been falling in the night, and in the semi-darkness of the 
morning I could see from my window the dim figures of 
workers struggling through the drifts, and could hear them 
shuffling and puffing as they began their three mile trudge. 
It would be many hours before a bus could make its way 
through, I realized. The walk in the snow and cold was so 
dificult that I arrived at the factory twenty minutes late, ex- 
hausted, I secretly hoped that I would get fired, but the little 
man in charge of our section only smiled, so I had to walk 
down the aisle and pretend not to see the knowing nods of the 
workers as I passed. I wondered what miracle had brought 
them there on time, for there they were, with their machines 
whirling at full speed. If I hadn’t had the bag of candy 
for Mary, I am sure that I should have received a cool re- 
ception and little sympathy. It was still dark when [ ar- 
rived and the place was lit by electric lights, but about 9 a. M. 
the lights were turned off; and I knew the sum must be up. It 
was a strange sensation to realize that one had been working 
almost two hours and was already beginning to be tired, 
when over in New York city offices were just opening. 

Of course, I couldn’t talk much to Mary because of the 
perpetual noise of the machines. However, after they were 
well started, we did get in a few snatches of gossip. She was 
surprised that my back and arms weren’t more tired than I 
described them to be. When she was learning, she declared, 
she used to cry every night, from sheer fatigue. 

She was working on a piece of wool velour and a fine 
piece of men’s suiting. For the first, a twenty-four yard piece, 
which took her three days to finish, she received $5; for the 
second, a four-day job, $7. She was getting, for teaching me, 
$1.20 a week, but lost money on the transaction, she declared. 
When it came to teaching people she was always “the goat.” 

‘The second day, as on the first, I wore a knitted cap to the 
factory and when.I saw how the hair of my companion work- 
ers was filled with fine white lint, I kept my cap on. Mary 
urged me several times to discard it. Finally I replied that I 
intended to keep it on, as it took me two hours to wash my hair, 
and I wanted to keep it clean. ‘‘But,” Mary returned, “every- 
body will laugh at you. I think it is a good idea, but I 
wouldn’t want to be the first to try it.” Being laughed at 
seemed about the worst punishment of which she could think. 


Unwilling Sabotage 


THat day came my first lessons in starting and stopping the 
machine. It was a nerve racking experience at first. The 
machine was like a monster, ‘and the bobbins chased each 
other back and forth with demoniacal speed. By the after- 
noon, however, I began to get over the fear of it and felt quite 
flattered when a young Austrian working near us told Mary 
that if I would continue learning how to be a good weaver 
he would marry me, I asked Mary if I had to be a good 
weaver first and she answered in an emphatic affirmative. 
Alas, however, for my suitor—for as I was inwardly boast- 
ing of my success I put a bobbin in the wrong hole and smash 
went the end of the loom. It took two girls two hours to re- 
pair the wreck, and to top it all the Austrian solemnly swore 
that he wouldn’t marry me now! I, of course, felt crest- 
fallen, and every one in the room came by to see the mess and” 
exchange looks with Mary, who rolled her eyes in my di- 
rection, Later, however, she was more consoling and told me 
that experienced weavers often did this, and that it was a fre- 
quent occurrence with her before she was married and went to 
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dances at night, And then I saw that even though this work ~ 
is in a way mechanical, it never gets so mechanical that one - 
can lose attention for a second. After that I didn’t dare to 


think of anything but weaving and stayed there, like a cat, 
watching that machine every second of the time. 
watched me like a cat, too. 


“That Tired Feeling” 


WHEN noon came that day, I felt that I would give a hun- © 


dred dollars to sit down for fifteen minutes, but I had to wait 
in line as before. 
could stand it until six. 
but I never knew that I could be so tired as I felt then. 
complained almost as much as did I after 4 p. M. She said she 
was always tired, and that her hips and knees were ever aching. 


I had expected to get a little tired, 


On my way home I heard that if one walked straight out — 


from the factory, one came to a street car line and saved one 
and one-half miles going back. The ground was still heavily 


covered with snow, which had been worn into deep holes here ~ 


and there, and as I walked I left the lighted places and found 


And Mary — 


By 4 p. m. I began to wonder whether I~ 


Mary 


myself floundering, as if light headed, through the snow. By — 


7 p. M. I reached the car line, and after waiting fifteen min- 
utes, learned from a passerby that no car had run that after- 
noon, So I walked an additional fifteen minutes to a second 
car line, and was landed at the “Y. W.” at 7:20, ready to eat 
a house. The good folk there, however, had presumed that 
I was not coming home and had failed to save my supper! 
I forgot that I was a bachelor of arts, and, tired and hun- 
gry, burst into tears during my journey to the restaurant, 
three blocks distant. I ate until 8:30 and pondered sleepily 
over the illogical character of the town’s transportation, A 
strange system it seemed. Over yonder, in the “‘nice part’’ of 
the town, where lived the mill owners and superintendents, 
there were two parallel street car lines and a_ railroad 
track, while in the Dundee section where all the mill workers 
lived—mill workers who got to work at 7 a. M. and worked 
till 6 p. ™.—the only conveyances were three rocky busses! 

The next morning was Saturday and when 5:30 came I 
simply couldn’t get up. So I slept almost all day Saturday 
and Sunday except to get up for meals and by Monday felt 
that I could return to work. 

The bus was running that morning with a ten cent fare, 
only a few of the workers wanting it badly enough to pay 
that price. When I reached the looms five minutes late, there 
was Mary with her chum, talking me over, I knew. 

“Where was you on Saturday?” she exclaimed. 

“T couldn’t come. I was all in from walking in the snow 
on Friday,” I answered. 

“Don’t you know this isn’t the time for you to be getting 
in? You are supposed to be here at 7 sharp.” 

“T know it,” I replied, “but I waited for the bus and it was 
slower coming because of the snow.” 

“Well you must get here on time, bus or no bus,” she an- 
swered. 

‘Then the power was turned on and we were off for another 
day. I found that Mary had worked two hours on Saturday 
repairing the damage from the Friday wreck. When, there- 
fore, she became convinced that she had wasted her time on me 
and that I wasn’t coming back, she was righteously indignant. 

“Now, listen,” she said, “don’t you turn on that machine 
unless I tell you to.” 

She didn’t need to say that, for I was thoroughly afraid 
of it. Every time I pulled the handle that started the loom, 
I saw visions of bobbins jumping and of significant glances of 
workers. Mary said it was a good thing that I had had the ac- 
cident, because now I would be more careful. I was so cau- 
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tious that by the end of the day, she declared that if all the 
| bobbins were in their proper places when I changed them, and 
) everything was right, I could start the loom again without 
} asking her. And all the loom fixers and overseers came by 
and said that I was doing well and that I would learn to be 
' a good weaver. I began to develop a great desire one day 
to carry up a piece of goods that should be almost perfect. I 
realized by the expression on the workers’ faces what a real 
satisfaction this was. But one had to work so hard and be 
| so careful. 

After these girls learned weaving, what were they looking 
forward to? I wondered. Were they anticipating working 
all their lives even after they married, and did they wish to 
' marry? It was so hard to get acquainted with them, because 

most of them couldn’t speak English very well and some not at 
all, and they preferred to chum with their own people. 

Even from Mary one could scarcely learn much about her 
home life except that she hadn’t worked at all in November. 
“T just took a notion,’ was all she said when I asked her 
why not. But one day when both machines were going 
smoothly, I happened to look at her palm. I used to think 
I knew something about palmistry, and just for fun started to 
tell her what I saw. It was like opening a secret door. What 
I didn’t guess right, she told me. 

“T kept company with one man seven years and didn’t 
marry him. We fought all the time. ‘That was when I was 
working at the Mills. I quit because they kept giv- 
ing me hard pieces to work on. I just got married in Novem- 
ber. My man is good to me. I wouldn’t work only my 
mother lives with me and I got to help her out. I like weav- 
ing better than housework anyway.” 

Mary was very touchy about little things but I think it 
would have taken a great deal to make her change jobs. This 
seemed characteristic of the other girls as well. Soon the 
news that I read palms began to spread and girls and women 
came to our loom from all over the mill in the mornings and at 
noon and all they wanted to know was whether they would 
get married and how many children they would have. Mary 
confided that they often married any old person who chanced 
along rather than be old maids, but they all dread the idea 
of having children—that is, too many. Most of them, Mary 
declared, kept on working after marriage, stopping only for a 
short time at the birth of their babies. Most of them age 
fast and have short life lines. ‘They never go anywhere ex- 
cept to a “movie” once a week, 


How They Do It 


Tuey buy their clothes at the nearest and most expensive 
small store. The storekeepers have taken full advantage of 
the high wages some of the hands are getting, and charge prices 
that would seem scandalously high in New York. But they 
still live in the part of town where there are no street cars, 
and haven’t time to compare prices with those outside. ‘There 
is nothing flattering in the attitude toward mill hands outside 
the mill. Even the tradespeople do not try to conceal their 
feeling of disdain, and it is a queer sensation to be yelled at 
to get out of the road by drivers of grocery carts and wagons, 
instead of being politely invited to ride, as in the good old 
college days. 
j Mary hadn’t studied sociological questions’with any depth. 
| pOne day I asked her if she didn’t think it would be easier 
pif we worked eight hours instead of ten. “No,” she replied, 
| “if we had eight hours, we would want six. When [I started 
ih Fe work we had to be here often at night, so we are better 
| off now than we were.” 
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Had I not been fortified by a summer of canoeing and swim- 
ming, I should have collapsed before the end of a week and a 
half, and I am not a frail individual either, Each morning 
it took all the will power I had to make that bus by 6:30, I 
hesitated to leave and incur the wrath of Mary and even 
worse treatment on her part of the next unwitting “learner.” 
Finally I missed the bus again and arrived late and Mary 
herself advised me to try another factory nearer town, She 
even showed me how to run a loom such as was used by this 
mill. 


Another Labor Turn-Over 


“T HOPE you will keep on with your weaving. You was slow 
to learn, but the slow ones always make the best weavers,” 
were her parting words and she seemed to have a sense of pride 
in having imparted her trade to some one else. 

In order to get my pay for the time I was there—80 cents 
a day was the rate while learning—I had first to see the 
“super” of the weaving room and tell him why I was leav- 
ing. He gave me a slip to the time clerk, who in turn sent me 
to the watchman at the gate. The watchman said he was 
sorry I was going, but he thought I would be back again when 
the weather grew milder. He gave me another slip which 
I took to the main factory nearer town and here [ received 
my precious compensation. 

After all that has been said and written about the cost 
of the shifting of labor, the expensive waste in poor adapta- 
tion to occupation, and modern methods of efficiency with 
regard to labor, it seemed to me there was still a great field 
to develop. I was allowed to learn weaving on a notion of my 
own that I would like to weave. No-one tried to find out 
whether my eyes were strong enough, which they aren’t for 
fine pieces, or whether my back and arms were equal to the 
strain of pulling the heavy looms back and forth. Yet there 
may have been other occupations in any of these mills for 
which I was better fitted. I was allowed to drift from place 
to place, no one seeming greatly concerned as to what hap- 
pened to me. It made me wonder whether these mills really 
need new workers as their advertisements suggest, or whether 
after all they are only anxious to keep up an over supply of 
labor such as they have had in the past. 

It was encouraging to know that after you have subtracted 
the disadvantages, such as poor transportation, bad toilet fa- 
cilities, and constant standing for ten long hours, the work 
itself is satisfying, “There are few occupations in which you 
see the direct results of your labor every three or four days. 
Mary liked to work in a factory better than to do housework, 
partly because she enjoyed working where she could exchange 
rare bits of gossip with her fellow countrymen, and partly | 
because of a real pride in her trade. 

My vacation pressed home to me the question: Wouldn’t 
this be a field of opportunity for educated women to study? 
A close connection with the “hiring and firing” of a large 
establishment, with personal interviews with each applicant 
and a follow-up system for those who leave, might reveal 
avoidable lessening of efficiency, which in turn means a les- 
sening of production. Each new “learner” might be closely 
studied, and if she failed to maintain over a given period a 
moderate output, the reason sought and a remedy recom- 
mended. 

A group of women making such intensive studies in different 
parts of the country might revolutionize modern factory work 
and incidentally overcome a prejudice against factory work 
that the well-meaning ads of the New Jersey mills can hardly 
touch. 


Our ScHoots iN WAR TIME AND AFTER 

By Arthur D. Dean. Ginn & Co. 335 pp. 

Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.37. 

In our best primary schools some very 
substantial results have been achieved in re- 
cent years in “relating the schools to life. 
The “life” of small children is circumscribed 
by home and school, and the means of social 
and intellectual growth are to be found 
largely in free and varied play, supple- 
mented by the shaping of character, which 
may readily be blended with play activities. 
Here the problems have been relatively sim- 
ple. But in the case of older children and 
youth, as Professor Dean notes many times 
in his vivid and stimulating book, very little 
progress had been made in relating our up- 
per schools “to life.” Here, when America 
entered the war, tradition and the inertia of 
custom still prevailed hardly less strongly 
than it had for years before in elementary 
and high schools of the historic type. Here 
and there vocational schools for agricul- 
ture and for industrial callings had been 
established, but as yet they represented no 
very generally defined movement. 

Professor Dean’s book, written in the au- 
tumn of 1917, is partly survey and partly 
exhortation. He brings before us a kind of 
panorama of the thousands of attempts 
started during our first year at war—at- 
tempts wise and unwise, impulsive and de- 
liberate—to enable the schools to help in 
“winning the war,” in finding work to do in 
our third and fourth lines of defense. ' 

But of more fundamental importance, in 
Professor Dean’s estimation, are the oppor- 
tunities presented by the war of more nearly 
relating the schools to life. The primary 
purposes of the schools are not to be found 
in the early winning of the present war. 
We must not repeat the mistakes of France 
and England in sacrificing the schools to the 
needs, however apparently exigent, of the 
moment. The schools must be allowed to 
continue to the maximum their indispensable 
work of preparing the men and women of 
tomorrow for their tasks. 

But to do this to the maximum of effective- 
ness, we can bring the war into the schools. 
This is the burden of Professor Dean’s ex- 
hortation. The war is, for many nations, 
the social fact of largest contemporary sig- 
nificance. Use it and its demands as a 
means of making vital and significant all 
the work and opportunities of the schools— 
the history and geography taught in them, 
the work impulses ceaselessly manifesting 
themselves in youth, the use of vacation- 
periods, the possible organization of “boy 
power.” 

Thus approached, the problem of relating 
schools takes on a new guise. We begin 
to appreciate the diversity, the complexity, 
the multifariousness, of the educational 
agencies which are even now evolving to 
effect the total education of youths from 
twelve to eighteen years of age. We are 
forced to realize the limitations of that nicely 
ordered cosmopolitan high school in which 
some of our educational reformers would like 
to box the compass of all adolescent educa- 
tion. Vacation farming for farm cadets, 
hiking and camping as a means to the phy- 
sical training and flexibility that must be the 
foundation stones of military efficiency, man- 
ual and household arts that are really pro- 
ductive of goods as well as training, boy 
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scouting, patriotic service in loan work— 
these and scores of other forms of education 


of the most valuable sort the war has gal-— 


vanized out of old stereotyped procedures 
or else called into being in response to its 
omnipresent stimulus. 

Professor Dean’s book is frankly to be ac- 
cepted as a sort of year book of progress. 
So rapidly are events moving that ideally it 
should be rewritten each year. But for the 
living present, it is a contribution which 
teachers and social workers cannot afford 
to overlook, not less for its fine optimism than 
for its sweeping résumé of the educational 
events of a year of progress. 

Davip SNEDDEN. 


AN IMPERIAL OBLIGATION 
By Thomas H. Mawson. 
London. 124 pp. 
the Survey $1.25. 
In the words of the author, this book pre- 

sents in the form of a concrete proposal “a 

dream” for ameliorating the lot of the dis- 

abled soldier. The proposal calls for the 
establishment of industrial villages in which 
the men would reside and in which they 
could find employment. The question of 
training is not dealt with, as that field is 
considered already in good hands and ade- 
quately covered. The endeavor of the book 
is “to suggest the means whereby, through 
the creation of an exceptionally favorable en- 
vironment, the fruits of the work of such 
organizations may be increased a hundred- 
fold; for if our mauled or mutilated wards 
are compelled to carry on their work amid 
the evil conditions so often existing in our 
towns, however well-housed in home and 
workshop, instead of in the villages which 
it is our desire and aim to see placed at the 
disposal of employers of wounded soldiers, 
as well as those who work at independent 

crafts, we shall certainly have failed, as a 

nation and individually, in our whole duty 

towards them.” 

The settlement of disabled soldiers on 
small land holdings is assumed to be in the 
hands of specialists. The author further 
and most correctly concludes that only a 
minor proportion of the men will find agri- 
cultural settlement congenial and suited to 
their physical limitations. He is interested 
in the greater proportion who fall naturally 
in the category of industrial workers. 

The idea, in brief, is to build up model 
villages, either new in their entirety or built 
around some existing nucleus. The author, 
who is a landscape architect and civic de- 
signer of great distinction, has worked out 
the details with much charm. The financial 
suggestion is that the capital expenditure be 
financed at government or private expense, 
but that beyond this point the disabled men 
should pay their own way. It is expected 
to provide a central business organization 
which will arrange for community purchase 
of supplies and marketing of products. 

Such a village, from the ideal point of 
view, would assuredly be a charming place 
in which to live. But whether the plan 
would work is open to some question. The 
best test of all proposals for disabled men 
is to consider whether they would be work- 
able for normal men. On this criterion, it 
seems unlikely that a given group of men, 
mostly resident in large cities, could be per- 
suaded in spite of apparent inducements to 


Grant Richards, 
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leave their present homes and social ties, and 


move with their families to a new locality. 


Certainly they would not do so unless satis-— 


factory employment were assured. 


It is planned that the village be designed © 


and built around a dominant industry. By 


showing of actual experience no industry 


could be found which would suit any con- 
siderable proportion of disabled soldiers. 


The principles of their re-education call for 


training in the same line as that in which 
they were previously employed or in a line 
very closely related. The number of train- 


ing subjects is constantly on the increase. 


For example, in Canada, disabled men are 


being taught ninety-seven different vocations. 4 
No village would supply employment of such — 


wide range. 


It is on the social considerations involved, 


however, that there must be taken most defi- 
nite issue with the author’s project. The 
plan calls for the segregation of a special 
class, a policy which has been rejected in 
modern work of a social character. In the 
final chapter this criticism is anticipated, 
and it is argued that disabled men will be 
happier in their own company than when 
struggling under real or imaginary odds 
against able-bodied competitors. The answer 
is that true happiness comes with replace- 
ment in normal employment, working side 
by side on an even footing with normal 
operatives. The aim of re-education, which 
is being successfully realized in consider- 
able measure, is to turn out the soldier as 
a skilled worker in a job at which his dis- 


ability is no handicap. he frontispiece of — 


the book, by Raemaekers, would seem to take 
the one-legged man as the prototype of the 
disabled soldier. 
off in a colony of cripples or—after thorough 
training as a telegrapher, linotype operator, 
or mechanical draftsman—in securing em- 
ployment through ordinary channels? 

In further development of the segregation 
idea, the villages are each to contain one 
flat of dwellings for widows and orphans 
of officers and another for those of the rank 
and file. This proposal would meet with 
almost uniformal dissent. 

The book is well prepared mechanically, 
There is a preface by Sir Douglas Haig, 
expressing approval of the aim of any well- 
intentioned scheme to further the welfare 
of the disabled soldier, but not specifically 
endorsing the one advanced. 

Dovucias C. McMurtrie. 


Two BELGIAN Books ON RECONSTRUCTION: 
L’EFForT DE DEMAIN 

By Henry Urban. 
Le SocraLisME CONTRE L’ETAT 

By Emile Vandervelde. Importers: Bren- 


tano’s. Price $.95; by mail of the Survey 
$1.00 each. 


L’Effort de Demain is largely a review of 


books previously written on after-war condi- 


tions, particularly those of Belgium, and an 
attempt to draw from them a program of 
restoration for that unconquerable country. 
The author confirms what has already be- 
come noticeable to those in touch with Bel- 
gian affairs, that the political rivalries which 
in that country used to be so strong that 
even art exhibitions and concerts were ar- 
ranged on party lines have become sub- 
merged in the common suffering and the 
common heroic effort to shake off the Ger- 
man yoke, 

As regards immediate economic problems, 
he believes that industrial and agricultural 
reconstruction must be pushed side by side, 
that the food situation will require a maxi- 
mum production from the natural riches of 
the country, while on the other hand every-. 
thing possible must be done to re-establish) 
for the country her position in the markets 
of the world. Her geographical position hag 
given Belgium advantages in commerce 
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which it is essential in the interest of na- 
tional finance to exploit to the utmost. 

In this connection, he discusses in detail 
the part which the banks will have to play 
in building up the country’s solvency in 
spite of the necessity for big foreign loans, 
and in addition to such war indemnity as it 
will be possible to exact from Germany. 

There is, however, the danger that by too 
much government aid and interference pri- 
vate initiative may be destroyed; he therefore 
postulates that the indemnity shall be applied 
to such enterprises as must be under the di- 
rect control of the state, including the repara- 
tion of the actual damages of war, inaugura- 
tion of a sound system of national finance, 
building up of a transportation system at low 
cost to the consumer, and the like—but not 
to private industrial and commercial under- 
takings. ti 

The essay of Emile Vandervelde, leader 
of the labar party and a member of the pres- 
ent Belgian cabinet, was written in the main 
before the war, but has been included by the 
publishers in an after-war problems series 
because its main thesis is applicable to pres- 
ent and after-war conditions. ‘This thesis 
consists in a warning not to confuse social- 
ism, as the author sees it, with ¢étatisme 
which he abhors—the “servile state” as Bel- 
loc calls it. Many of the war measures of 
the government, though justified under pres- 
ent circumstances, he reckons among the 
latter; they are as different from socialism, 
he says, as une organization autoritaire of 
social life can possibly be from ue organi- 
zation démocratique. 

Socialists, he holds, always have opposed 
a mere transformation of private monopolies 
into state monopolies without organic changes 
in the social and political structure. After 
many examples of the different forms of 
social organization, taken from the United 
States, England and France, as well as from 
his own country, Vandervelde arrives at 
the conclusion that in a socialistic community 
“the state, as an organ of authority, sees its 
functions reduced to a minimum, while the 
state, as an organ of administration, con- 
tinues to be the representative of the common 
interest.” B. L. anp C, VAN DE W. 


Tue Iron RATION 
By George Abel 
Brothers. 386 pp. 
the SurveEY $2.15. 
Mr. Schreiner, a former soldier of the 

Boer Republic, now a patriotic Texan, had 

the opportunity of studying on the spot con- 

ditions in the enemy countries during the 
first three years of the war. 

He has the newspaper man’s uncanny gift 
of writing so that it is easier to read the 
book than not to. Except for an occasional 
excursion into the economic theory of war 
loans and fiscal prices it is “light reading” 
in this sense. It is heavy reading in the 
sense that it is a vivid (and apparently very 
scrupulous) account of what war means in 
wastage and suffering. 

The first sixteen chapters deal with the 
food problem—the condition of the people, 
their attitude, the government’s policy. At 
certain points there are shrewd hints for 
ourselves. Mr. Schreiner analyzes the con- 
trasting results of a policy of limiting con- 
sumption through high prices (with resulting 
taxable and loanable funds in the hands of 
profiteers) and a system of uniform ration- 
ing by cards, with its meritable combination 
of hardship to those whose needs are beyond 
the average and of unnecessary absorption 


Schreiner. Harper & 
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of supplies by those whose needs happen to: 


be below it—for instance those who could 
afford to use less economical foods and go 
A third and honorable 
under 


to try out. 
Among the most interesting chapters are 


the last five dealing with sex morality and 
war, war psychology, women’s labor in war- 
time, the perpetual motion mechanism of 
German war loans and “the Aftermath.” 

For the German future Mr. Schreiner fore- 
casts an ideal monarchy cleansed of Im- 
perialism but not controlled by Idealism. 

If I were reading only one chapter of 
the book I would read that one, War and 
Mass Psychology. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


Pros AND Cons IN THE GREAT War: A 
RECORD OF FOREIGN OPINION WITH A 
REGISTER OF Fact 

By Leonard A. Magnus, LL.B. Kegan 

Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 396 pp. 

Price $2.00; by mail of the Survey $2.12. 

The plan of this book’ of reference is to 
give the enemy’s case on a large number of 
points connected with the war and to follow 
this up in rebuttal with the case for the 
Allies. The subjects are arranged alpha- 
betically, beginning with Anticipations and 
ending with Who Willed the War? The 
book is furnished with tables of dates, a 
bibliography and an index, but, curiously, 
no table of contents. 

A good deal of valuable material is here 
gathered together, but the path of writers on 
contemporary history is rendered peculiarly 
thankless not only by the speed with which 
events succeed one another, but by the emer- 
gence of revelations as to past events, such, 
for instance, as the secret treaties, the 
Willy-Nicky correspondence, and the Lich- 
nowsky memorandum, which make earlier 
written accounts quite incomplete. 

EMILY GREENE BALCH. 


EpucaTION For Lire: THE SToRY oF HAmp- 

TON INSTITUTE 

By Francis G. Peabody. Doubleday, Page 

& Co. 393 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 

the Survey $2.70. 

Judged by its first two hundred pages, 
this is one of the best books ever written 
“along the color line.” It is the “story of 
Hampton Institute,” but it is much more: it 
is a sympathetic and lucid record of the bet- 
ter phases of the “race problem” in America 
for the last half century. Hampton Insti- 
tute and its products are closely woven into 
that history. 

No finer and clearer portrayal of the spirit 
of Hampton and the character of General 
Armstrong could be found anywhere than in 
this book. It is sympathetic with the best 
aspirations of the American Negro. It is a 
little thing with a big meaning that Mr. 
Peabody writes the word Negro with the 
proper sort of N. 

Hampton Institute, like all great institu- 
tions, is biography; it is the biography of 
two lives—Armstrong and Frissell. It is 
not intended as a limitation upon the Ne- 
gro’s possibilities. “Hampton Institute is 
essentially a spiritual enterprise,” as Mr. 
Peabody says. Its founder believed in the 
“moral force” of labor. 

This book should be read by all Ameri- 
cans. It will do much to help the growth of 
mutual respect and cooperation between the 
two races chiefly concerned. 

WILLIAM PICKENS. 


MosiLizinG WoMAN-Power. 

By Harriot Stanton Blatch. Woman’s 

Press. 195 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of 

the Survey $1.37. 

The confidence that women will assume 
their responsibilities eagerly and bear them 
creditably in the United States, as they have 
done in other warring countries, is ex- 
uberantly patent in this book. Mrs. Blatch’s 
reiterated warnings that women must not 
look for favor and indulgence if they would 
serve loyally and secure positions of perma- 
nent equality in industry, seems almost like 
verbiage. 
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That man-power in the United States is 
short, that the places of men must be taken 
by women, is conclusively proved—where 
any argument remained. Mrs. Blatch hails 
the fact as an opportunity as well as a duty. 
She shows, with a vigor and understanding 
due to her recent immediate contact with 
various phases of the mobilization of women 
in Great Britain and France, how com- 
petently women have responded in these 
countries and in Germany. 

Psychologica] and social reactions are 
dealt with. The pay envelope will endow 
women with more self-confidence and re- 
sponsibility—an argument which is not new 
but which may be worthy of repetition in 
the present situation. “Men are Feminists”; 
women have but to: step through doors 
which are ready to open at their bidding. 
Many are already open. The United States 
government comes in for reproach, however, 
for American Red Cross nurses are the only 
ones among the Allies who lack military 
rank, 

A bit of causticity is vented, too, on the 
writers who have been dazed by war into 
forgetting the economic revolution which 
took so many possibilities for real household 
economy out of Mother’s hands. Is she to 
heed the hysterical command to peel her 
peaches “very thin” when hundreds of 
bushels of peaches rot in the orchards for 
lack of hands to pick them? Cooperation 
with others in saving on a large scale must 
be Mother’s answer to these appeals for 
economy. 

Altogether the book is an intelligent dis- 
cussion of woman in industry, written, as 
may be expected, in a lucid and sprightly 
style and from a feministic angle. It is an 
appeal to the sex pride and ambition of 
American women as well as to their patri- 
otism, an expression of the keen realization, 
as Theodore Roosevelt says in his appreci- 
ative foreword, that “service benefits the 
one who serves precisely as it benefits the 
one who is served.” C. VAN DE W. 


THe Limits oF Pure DEMOCRACY 

By W. H. Mallock. E. P. Dutton Co. 397 

pp. Price $6; by mail of the Survey $6.25. 

Who are the “doctrinaires of democracy” 
to whom Mr. Mallock deprecatingly refers? 
Clever alliteration, but, to be sure, one could 
not thus stigmatize the distinguished ex- 
ponent of The New Freedom! 

But why be annoyed at the author’s smug 
toryism? Mr. Mallock’s particular béte-noir 
has always been, of course, Karl Marx, but 
in this work Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw 
come in for a flattering share of attention— 
to a certain extent by argument, but in large 
measure by epithet. 

In point of fact, the long essay of Mr. 
Mallock calls for a rebuttal rather than a 
review (if, after all, it is to be taken that 
seriously), and in competent hands such a 
rebuttal would be easy of preparation. 

The nearly four hundred pages of Mr. 
Mallock’s work contain many scholarly and 
ably presented arguments, but the main 
thesis could easily be packed into a chapter 
or two and is, indeed, contained in the 
opening chapters. This thesis is, tn brief, 
that in the great mass of humanity the ex- 
ceptional individual is more influential than 
his fellows. Ergo, argues Mr. Mallock, you 
have not, and cannot have, in civilized so- 
ciety a pure democracy, but an oligarchy. 

From this general premise no one but a 
“doctrinaire,” perhaps, will be inclined to 
dissent, but in our author’s deductions from 
this dictum one will find immediately the 
cleavage between liberal and conservative, 
democrat and aristocrat. 

The chapters on democracy and industry 
are careful, thoughtful, thorough, but naive 
withal. For instance, in the chapter entitled 
The Productivity of the Few, Mr. Mallock 
expatiates on the great contribution of in- 
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ventive and executive capacity to the pro- 
ductivity of industry. In this chapter he dis- 
charges a broadside against the radical 
theories of Webb and others. Were the 
world not so sophisticated as to the poor 
reward often meted out by the “great direc- 
tors of industry” to men of inventive genius, 
we could be more receptive to the solemn 
arguments, the general effect of which is that 
those with the mental talents and those who 
acquire the talents of silver are invariably 
the same individuals. g 

The essay labors through seven books con- 
taining twenty-eight chapters in all, and we 
emerge from page after page of efforts to 
show how futile are all dreams of fraternity, 
altruism, unselfishness, to Books V and VI, 
wherein we learn of The Philosophy of Sane 
Reform and The Data of Content. These, 
we conclude, are the constructive part of our 
work. In a chapter on The Ideal Minimum 
Wage, we learn that even though large 
masses of humans don’t earn their salt, it is 
good policy to pay them more than they 
actually produce, for by this step the em- 
ployer “will not only be doing what his senti- 
ments have already suggested to him 
as an act of justice, but he will as a business 
man have taken a step essential to the se- 
curity of his own fortunes. . . .”” This sop 
to the worker, designed to keep him from 
becoming restive, is the “compensation for 
lost independence.” 

Mr. Mallock’s own mental processes are 
modestly headed The Psychology of Sane 
Reform, and in a page-heading we find “dis- 
eases of the imagination” as descriptive of 
what exists in minds not content with things 
as they are. Such evils Mr. Mallock would 
cure by “education,” but not by the kind of 
education advocated by radicals. Let every 
schoolboy learn that things are what they 
are in the economic universe because they 
naturally must be so! 

A careful, conscientious and sincere, albeit 
intolerant, discussion of our social and eco- 
nomic world. Stimulating, too, in many 
ways, but far too costly of time for busy 
people to read. To the reactionary it will 
prove that all is well; to the progressive who 
has the leisure to read everything, here is 
an excellent mental exercise, but it offers no 
peril to liberal views. 


FREDERICK P, GRUENBERG. 


FIGHTING STARVATION IN BELGIUM 


By Vernon Kellogg. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 213 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 
SuRvVEY $1.35. 


Historically, this book is of the ut- 
most importance. It marks the beginning of 
international organization for the relief of 
famine and suffering which promises to be- 
come an integral part of world economy 
after the war. Experimental in many of its 
phases, somewhat elementary perhaps in 
what it assumed to be fundamental human 
needs, the American effort in Belgium never- 
theless has laid the foundation for a new 
conception of duty toward a people in ad- 
versity. 

Mr. Kellogg’s story covers the whole pe- 
riod of American aid to Belgium from the 
beginning of the war to the taking over of 
the activities in the occupied country itself— 
and in the neighboring provinces of France 
—by Spanish and Dutch intermediaries. 
Having himself been associated with the re- 
lief commission, first as assistant director in 
Northern France and later as director gen- 
eral, he does not commit the unpardonable 
blunder of many writers on this subject of 
minimizing the efforts made in cooperation 
with the British and American committees 
by the Belgians themselves. 4 

The outstanding achievement of the work 
he sees in the regularity with which the peo- 
ple were fed once the service had become 
firmly established. “The fact that no com- 
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mune of all the 5,000 in the Belgian and 
French occupied territory missed for a single 
day its ration of bread, from the time the 
Americans came in until they went out, is 
the sufficient evidence.” Bevke 


SoctaL Democraacy EXPLAINED 


By John Spargo. Harper & Brothers. 337 
pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey 
$1.60. 


THE COLLAPSE OF CAPITALISM 
By Herman Cahn. Charles Kerr & Co. 
119 pp. Price $.50; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $.55. 


STATE SOCIALISM, PRO AND CON 
Official documents and other selections, by 
William English Walling and Harry W. 
Laidler. Henry Holt & Co. 647 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


Mr. Spargo’s generous and good-tempered 
book is the outcome of a course of lectures 
delivered before the war under Socialist 
Party auspices, while he was still a member 
of the party. He states in the preface that 
he is still an internationalist and in the main 
a believer in Marxian socialism, although 
here and there his convictions have been 
modified by the pressure of recent events. 
Dogma gives way to them. The chief value 
of the book, aside from the historical exposi- 
tion, which he has ably presented also in 
earlier volumes, lies in his temperate re- 
visionism; it is a revisionism that is perhaps 
no more than the summing up of many de- 
bates in party meetings out of which issue 
new views as yet not written into party 
platforms. Thus, he asserts that, given three 
conditions, property may be held privately 
under socialism and that the wages form of 
payment is not inconsistent with the abolition 
of the wages system. 

Syndicalism is a tonic for the mind and 
a challenge to the thought and as such helps 
to save the working class movement from 
slavery to fixed values. The syndicalist 
himself, however, is in error, and Mr. 
Spargo employs the historical method to 
show the failure of sabotage to harm en- 
trenched power. The last chapter is a strong 
appeal to Socialists to add the prohibition 
plank to their political platform. The fa- 
miliar argument that prohibition disemploys 
workers need no longer cause Socialists to 
hesitate. Mr. Spargo pleads for it because 
it will help men towards a more incisive 
revolutionary spirit. This book is carefully 
written and free from partisan rancors. 

What Mr. Cahn has to say about the im- 
minent crash of the world’s financial system 
is contained easily within the classic ortho- 
doxy of German Marxism. He begins by 
excluding from the “ranks of real Marxian 
Socialists, fiction writers, writers for popu- 
lar magazines, sentimentalists graduated 
from charitable settlements, professors and 
others handicapped by their college train- 
ing, etc.” 

Freed from these non-proletarians, the 
residual Marxians are able to demonstrate 
that the moment of capitalism’s downfall is 
a matter of figures—so completely indeed, 
that it is entirely independent of even the 
collective will of men. It “will be positively 
assured by a continuation of the war for, 
say, another year,’ on that day when the 
capitalists “shall desperately seck to realize 
their profits in actual money, instead of 
titles to money.’ The capitalist rabble are 
making futile attempts to stave off that day 
by passing the Federal Reserve act, by per- 
mitting inflation and bolstering credits by 
confidence. r 

But the actual scarcity of gold and the re- 
sort to imaginary money have brought the 
world to social insolvency. The conspiracy 
of bankers to carry on exchange by faith has 
failed. Gold has ceased to be the measure 
of value, or will the instant that redemption 
is demanded. 
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Mr. Cahn concludes that the continuance 


of the war is desirable because it hastens the 


demand for redemption. But in any event, 
“sold is about to be stripped of its fateful 
power over the workman and becomes a mere 
thing of beauty and innocent joy.” 


“State socialism” is primarily a source © 


book presenting authoritative selections on ~ 


collectivism written by experts or selected by 
Its object is to © 


experts from official reports. 


indicate the extent of this new governmental — 


tendency and to suggest its line of probable ¥ 
It offers data, not partisan © 


development. 
arguments, in accord with the policies of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
initiative of which the book was _ under- 
taken. : 

Collectivist enterprises are grouped under 
finance, agriculture, transportation and com- 
munication, commerce and industry, and col- 
lectivism and the individual as citizen, con- 
sumer, producer and taxpayer. The classi- 
fication is simple, the index well made, and 
the outline, where it is necessarily incomplete, 
is arranged so that the student easily sees a 
path to his next step. He finds a point of 
departure—an advantage which is not un- 
frequently lost through recourse to compila- 
tions made by persons not thoroughly mas- 
ters of their material. 

The editors do not attempt to discuss the 
overpowering rush into collectivist activity 
induced by the war; but there is a summing 
up of the concrete steps taken by the bel- 
ligerents and the conclusion, made by the 
Fabian Research Bureau in 1915, that col- 
lectivism may be expected within a genera- 
tion to absorb the majority of the population 
of the world. CHARLOTTE KRuEst. 


A NATION aT Bay 


By Ruth S. Farnam. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
229 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the Sur- 
VEY $1.65. 

The author of this book has had the un- 
usual distinction of honorary rank in the 
Serbian army, bestowed on her in recogni- 
tion of her personal service to the people of 
Serbia in the last six years. She has worked 
for civilians and for soldiers. She has seen 
the Serbs in the pride of victory, after the 
Balkan wars, and she has been with them 
in the bitter agony of defeat and disaster. 
She knows, therefore, whereof she speaks. It 
is significant that, since the day when she 
first looked at the Serbs with the friendly 
curiosity that characterized the pre-war tray- 
eler in foreign Jands, she has arrived at so 
strong a feeling of love and admiration 
for them as to compel her to devote the 
whole of her time and energy to working for 
them. 

The book is a vivid and unaffected narra- 
tive of all that this one woman has managed 
to see of Serbia’s efforts and sufferings in 
the war. It holds a greater appeal than some 
of the similar books which have appeared 
since the war began; for, while it is es- 
sentially a personal narrative—Mrs. Far- 
nam tells little that she herself has not ob- 
served—there is not a particle of egoism in 
it, It is pre-eminently the story of Serbia, 
not the story of Mrs. Farnam; but through 
the whole narrative there runs quite un- 
obstrusively a record of desperately hard 
work, under the most trying conditions, by 
a woman entirely unused either to hard 
work or to discomfort, to say nothing. of 
privation. 

The book is an admirable one for those 
who want to know more of the war record 
of our smallest and most sorely tried Ally, 
and who have not time or inclination to read 
the larger volumes that have appeared on the 
subject. At the same time it should help to 
give a truer appreciation and more intimate 
understanding of Serbia to many who have 
hitherto been too much inclined to regard 
her as merely a name on the map. 

E, M. Cuapwick. 
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_ bonus system of wage pay- 
ment. 


TWO DECISIONS OF THE 
WAR LABOR BOARD 


T is eight years ago that John Fitch 

investigated for the Survey the 
“human side of large outputs” in Beth- 
lehem, Pa. His conclusion (the SurR- 
vey for December 2, 1911) was: 


It’s no joking matter that ten thousand 
men are working for a company that will 
discharge any of them who object to the 
conditions of employment if the objection is 
made collectively. It’s a serious. matter 
that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation is 
working large numbers of men seven days a 
week in departments where there is no 
technical excuse for continuous operation. 


' And it is a very serious matter that the 


steel company regards its treatment of labor 
as nobody’s business but its own. 


Like many other employers, the Beth- 


 lehem Steel Corporation in these eight 
_ years learned from its own experience 


that there was need for improvement in 


_ labor conditions and that it did not pay 


to conduct its labor management on the 
policy that the laborer is a thing to be 
exploited and put on the scrap heap as 
rapidly as possible. ‘There have been 


many changes in the company’s treat- 


ment of labor. On one 
point, however; it remained 
adamant—and that was its 


its employes. They were 
dealt with as individual con- 
tractors with whom an indi- 
vidual bargain must be 
struck. All attempts at or- 
ganizing the industry—on 
the workers’ side—were re- 


The usual causes of dis- 
employed where there is no 
the workers by elected spokes- 
the company introduced the 
‘The recent series of 
‘Strikes by machinists and 
‘electrical workers revolved 
largely around the alleged 


“practice of continually 
changing wage rates under 
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the bonus system.” At the hearings held 
before the National War Labor Board, 
speakers for the machinists asserted that 
the men did not understand the method 
by which their pay is computed, and 
that the bonus method was a substitute 
of the company for the time and _ half 
time wage for overtime demanded by 
the union. “Che company, on the other 
hand, maintained that the bonus system 
offered a premium for increased produc- 
tion and had nothing to do with the 
time and one-half for overtime which 
was paid independently of it. 

The War Labor Board, in the de- 
cision rendered last Saturday, not only 
settled the immediate dispute but laid 
the foundation for a lasting industrial 
peace affecting some 28,000 workers. 
‘The bonus system hitherto in operation, 
it ordered, was to be revised or com- 
pletely eliminated. The right of em- 
ployes to organize and bargain collec- 
tively was to be recognized. An eight- 
hour day was to be uniformly recognized 
as the basis of wage scales, with payment 
of time and a half for overtime and 
double time for work on Sundays and 


HELEN STUART CAMPBELL 


1840-1918 


HE news of the death of Mrs. Campbell touches many 
lives by way of remembrance. 
economic conditions, especially as they affect women, has 
now become so large and important a field of constructive 
philanthropy that her early work in this line is now seldom 
referred to. Her early books, however, Prisoners of Poverty, 
Women Wage Earners, and other typical studies, paved the 
way for later and more expert work. Her charming pres- 
ence and winning personality opened homes and clubs to the 
consideration of economic and social evils, and interested 
numbers of persons in the social causes of human misery. 
Her work at the University of Wisconsin and at the State 
Agricultural College of Kansas brought her into contact with 
academic life and did much to further the carly movements 
for the introduction of household science and municipal house- 
keeping into the college curriculum. Life brought to her 
some tragical experiences bravely borne and many friend- 
ships loyally held. That the labor legislation for women and 
children has advanced so far in protective lines and that 
women of light and leading have been able to combine so 
effectively for the welfare of wage-earners give proof of the 
value of such pioneer work as that of Mrs. Campbell. 
As the noble pioneers step off the stage, the younger work- 
ers may ‘well cry “Hail and farewell!” while friends and com- 
rades ask a grateful memory to speed their onward passing. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


The investigation of 


holidays. The minimum wages deter- 
mined for specific classes of work are to 
apply to men and women alike when 
performing the same work. 

A permanent local board of mediation 
and conciliation is to be established, con- 
sisting of six members, three to be 
chosen by the company and three by the 
workers, with a chairman representing 
the secretary of war. In order to avoid 
disputes over the interpretation of wage 
determinations and other decisions, an 
examiner of the War Labor Board has 
been assigned to administer the award. 
He is instructed, more particularly, to 
report to the board upon any charges of 
discrimination against union men by the 
company. 

The importance of the decision, in the 
opinion of men familiar with the situ- 
ation in Bethlehem, lies in the bearing 
it may have upon the whole steel indus- 
try of that district in the near future. 
Although the award applies to less than 
30,000 workers engaged on government 
contracts, this recognition of collective 
bargaining and the important principle 
of the eight-hour basic day is, they be- 
lieve, on a sufficiently large 
scale to make its radical ex- 
tension to other classes of 
employes practically inevita- 
ble. 

Another difficult piece of 
wage arbitration was com- 
pleted by the War Labor 
Board last week when it de- 
termined wage schedules for 
some 50,000 employes of 
twenty-two street and inter- 
urban railway companies— 
leaving those for sixteen 
companies still to be consid- 
ered. Without, in this case, 
going deeply into the quest- 
ion of collective bargaining, 
the board decided that where 
the right of employes to or- 
ganize has been an issue, the 
workers shall be permitted 
freely to exercise their right 
to join trade unions without 
fear of dismissal or molesta- 
tion by the employer. 

A large part of the investi- 
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gations, occupying two months, prelimi- 
nary to the award referred to the ability 
of the corporations to pay the higher 
wages demanded by the employes. In 
the end, the award was coupled with a 
recommendation to the President to pre- 
sent to Congress special legislation 
which would enable some federal agency 
to consider the perilous financial condi- 
tion of the street railway companies of 
the country and to authorize an increase 
in fares if the need of paying higher 
wages in the opinion of the board war- 
ranted such action. 

While the President is known to view 
unfavorably any federal interference 
with the franchises of local railway com- 
panies, the board justifies such interfer- 
ence as a war necessity. Should this 
be deemed unwise, however, it urges up- 
on the local authorities and the people 
of each locality to consider the pressing 
need for an increase in fares adequate 
to meet the added cost of operation: 


This is not a question turning on the his- 
tory of the relations between the local street 
railways and the municipalities in which 
they operate. The just claim for an in- 
crease in fares does not rest upon any right 
to a dividend upon capital long invested in 
the enterprise. The increase in fare must 
be given because of the imminent pressure 
for money receipts now to keep the street 
railroads running, so that they may meet the 
local and national demand for their service. 


The wage increases ordered which, in 
the opinion of the board, render impera- 
tive in many cases the charge of higher 
fares, range from 34 to 65 per cent. 
They are on a sliding scale and vary 
in accordance with local conditions and 
facts peculiar to the individual circum- 
stances. In nearly all cases, the awards 
were made retroactive. One uniform 
decision applying to all is that where 
employes are compelled to work for 
periods in excess of that of their regular 
run, they must be paid overtime on the 
basis of time and a half. 

Another ruling is that “apprentice- 
ship” on car work must not exceed one 
year in duration; in other words, that 
companies are not permitted to keep men 
year in and year out on lower wages 
than those agreed upon on the plea that 
they are “learners.” 


FREE DENTAL SERVICE FOR 
SOLDIERS 


OUTH hygiene for soldiers was 
one of the most discussed sub- 
jects at the last annual convention of 
the American Laryngological Associa- 
tion a month or two ago. Neglect of 
teeth and throat was said to be the cause 
of angina, a throat disease prevalent 
among men in the front line trenches. 
Statistics from hospitals at the front, 
since arrived, show that 20 per cent 
of the patients in sick wards suffer from 
diseases arising from bad teeth. 
That this is a serious condition which 
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it is impossible to remedy at the front 
has been recognized by the government, 
and dentists have been appointed mem- 
bers of medical examining boards in all 
of the states. In the meantime, the 
army dentists have been working over- 
time and even then have found it im- 
possible to give adequate attention to 
the one thousand men allotted to each 
of them. ‘To aid them in this work, the 
Preparedness League of American Den- 
tists has pledged some 15,000 dentists 
to give an hour of work daily, them- 
selves providing the necessary material. 

Already these dentists have completed 
more than half a million free dental 
operations among men _ selected for 
army and navy. Dental colleges 
throughout the country are contribut- 
ing service, equipment and material; 
and many of the dentists are giving twv 
and three hours daily. Many thousands 
of men have thus been rendered fit for 
military service who otherwise would 
ha-e had to be rejected. 


A TOWN WITHOUT PROFITS 
OR POVERTY 
IGNED by forty-six people, some of 
them well known, a recent pros- 
pectus presents a proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a new cooperative town in 
England. This town is to be built on 
a total area of not less than 3,000 acres, 
of which at least one-half will be main- 
tained for farming purposes. ‘There are 
to be two companies, a pioneer organiza- 
tion with a capital of $125,000 to report 
on sites and secure an option of purchase 
if a suitable one has been found, and a 
permanent company with a nominal capi- 
tal of $1,250,000. 

Not only the land, as in the garden 
city at Letchworth, but so far as prac- 
ticable all houses built will be owned 
by the town. Private retail stores will 
be prohibited, their place being taken by 
a central store with departments for the 
sale of most of the goods required in the 
community. ‘This store will also be the 
distribution center for articles produced 
or manufactured in the town. All in- 
dustries, including farming, banking, 
building, printing, etc., as well as manu- 
facture, must be conducted by subsidiary 
companies controlled in part by the per- 
manent company or by private individ- 
uals or firms accepting similar conditions 
of audit, inspection and limitation of 
profits. Surplus profits must be devoted 
either to improvement of working con- 
ditions, to lowering of prices or to the 
permanent company for civic improve- 
ments, 

In every industry, including those con- 
trolled by private persons, wages must 
not fall below the trade union or stand- 
ard rates, full ‘liberty of combination 
must be permitted, and the workers must 
be given a share in the management of 
the undertaking, 

Democratic features are characteristic 
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also of the organization of the main 
body: In order that persons holding a 
few shares may not be entirely overrid- 
den by large shareholders, holders of 
founders’ shares up to $5,000 are en- 
titled to one vote for, every complete 
$250; above $5,000, one additional vote 
for every complete $500. ‘These shares 
entitle holders to vote at company meet 
ings during their life time but bear no 
interest. Holders of ordinary shares of 
less than $500 are entitled to one vote, 
those of $500 to two votes with one ad 
ditional for every complete $500 up to 
$5,000; above that one additional vote 
for every complete $2,500. 

One of the main purposes of the un-— 
dertaking is that of providing educationa 
facilities of a high order for all residents 
and their children. Another is to bring 
the school into closer contact with the 
industrial and intellectual life of the 
town than is usually found. It is also 
proposed that the principle of coopera- 
tion shall enter domestic as well as in- 
dustrial life to a much greater extent 
than can be found in any other British 
community. d 

The promoters of this enterprise ins 
clude such practical men as Sir John 
Pease Fry, a well-known judge; Dr. 
Bedford Pierce, a leading neurologist; 
Malcolm Sparkes, a contractor who has” 
come to the front lately for his develop- 
ment of the “industrial parliament” idea; 
Ralph:'H. Crowley and F. Lawson Dodd, 
both public health officers with national 
reputations; Philip Burtt, at one time 
general manager of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, and Rev. Moore 
Ede, dean of Worcester. Further infor- 
mation can be obtained from the secre 
tary, H. Clapham Lander, 127, Central 
buildings, Westminster, i 


A SUGGESTED NEW TEST 
FOR IMMIGRANTS 


HAT statistics of infant mortality 

in the country or city of origin 
rather than the applicant’s political ideas. 
be made a test of admission to the 
United States is suggested by George 
Bernard Shaw in an article in the Lon- 
don Star. “Asking immigrants silly 
questions as to whether they are anar- 
chists or the like,” he says, ‘“‘only ensures 
that all immigrant anarchists will alse 
be liars—whereas a refusal to let in im- 
migrants from Dublin or other places 
with a high infant death rate would 
keep out newcomers from countries that 
take no interest in the welfare of the 
common people and, therefore, presum- 
ably, are unable to send any very desire 
able additions to the American stock. — 

This argument arises from an expla» 

nation by Mr. Shaw why he finds him» 
self unable to give his support to # 
movement to appeal to Americans fo» 
shoes and stockings to be distributee 
among the poor children of Dublin, hi) 
mative city. In the first place, he says. 


en 


Ireland is perfectly able to feed and 
clothe her children if she chooses. She 
is not poor but an incorrigible beggar. 
Moreover, America is not such a good 
mother to her own children that she can 
‘afford to weep for those of another 


‘country. He says: 


| 


I am not forgetting the poor little slaves 
jie the cotton mills of Carolina, on whose 
behalf I am prepared to solicit, not shoes 
' and socks, but fire from heaven; but the 
moral is that if America wants to rescue 
| children from poverty and slavery she had 
better look at home, and not supply an- 
other superfluous demonstration of the fact 
that the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the 
earth. 


There are some other sayings in this 
_ article which are typically Shavian: 


selves one way or another. 


malignant sore. 


I do not want to see children fed and 
| clothed by the hand of Charity. Let them 
| be fed by the hand of Justice. 


People cannot be got to see that the ne- 
cessity (of the child) is the nation’s neces- 
sity; they think it is only the child’s neces- 
sity and that its parents should look after 
it, the said parents having been starved in 
their youth out of all possibility of looking 
after themselves effectively, much less their 
children. 


Baby-killing is an international crime. 
The English kill their babies fifteen times as 
fast as the war kills men. The Germans 
/ are worse. The Italians worse again. The 
Russians perhaps worst of all. I don’t know 
exactly where the Americans come in. 


A TRAINING COURSE FOR 
HEALTH INSTRUCTORS 


O release trained nurses for service 
at the front and for positions at 
home necessitating specialized training, 
to increase the number of public health 
workers more rapidly than is possible if 
the nursing profession remains the sole 
source of supply, and to prevent com- 
munities from the menace of epidemics 
and an increased disease rate generally 
as a result of the present shortage of 
physicians and nurses, the Wisconsin 
_ Anti-Tuberculosis Association has 
| planned a new course for the training 
of health instructors and visitors. 
Realizing that much of the work is 
essentially educational, it occurred to 
the association that the teaching profes- 
sion in all probability offered a fertile 
recruiting ground for public health posi- 
tions which cannot be filled with fully 
trained nurses. It designed, therefore, a 
course of study to fit college and normal 
school graduates, whether already en- 
gaged in teaching or not, for work in 
schools, health departments, factory 
welfare departments and dispensaries, 
_ now carried on exclusively by nurses. 
_ Since this course represents a new ven- 
ture, Dean Reber and his associates are 
_anxious to have as their students only 


a of high ability and social vision. 
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Starved children always revenge them- 


Charity is only a poisoned dressing on a © 
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TO Teo: 


A POPULAR NEW POSTER OF THE FEDERAL CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


In this way, they hope, the present emer- 
gency may see the beginning of a new 
and desirable functionalization of public 
health service; for there are many ele- 
ments in the training of a nurse which 
are not strictly needed for the equipment 
of the health instructor, 

The course will start early in Sep- 
tember and will probably be of ten 
months’ duration. It will be under the 
personal direction of Dr. E. V. Brum- 
baugh, formerly of the Milwaukee City 
Health Department, and will be given in 
affiliation with the University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division which already 
has close links with the association. 
Some of the leading health experts of 
the state will be on the faculty, and an 
important feature of the training course 
will be actual field work under the di- 
rection of various social and health 
agencies which are giving their co-opera- 
tion, including the state department of 
health. Since this is the first course of 
its kind, so far as the SURVEY is aware, 
a brief summary of the principal sub- 
jects included in the curriculum may be 
of interest: 


Diagnosis of the more apparent eye, ear, 


nose, throat and orthopedic defects, such as 
nurses are trained to recognize. 

Detection of contagious disease symptoms 
and actual work in diagnosis. 

Elementary bacteriology applied to the 
study of sources of infection, methods of 
combatting them, and disease prevention. 

Purpose and methods of medical inspection 
of school children. 

First aid and home nursing. 

Personal hygiene. 

General sanitation with special reference 
to that of the home and the school. 

Introductory sociology with special refer- 
ence to health and adolescent period. 

Record and record keeping. 

The value and use of vital statistics. 

Methods of Health teaching, including 
work in designing posters, exhibits, and the 
use of corrective gymnastics and recreational 
activities. 

Infant hygiene and prenatal instruction of 
mothers. 

Instruction of the tubercular patient and 
his family, with special reference to the pro- 
tection of children brought into contact with 
tuberculosis. 

A working knowledge of factory welfare 
activities, the probation system, pensions, 
and other laws and agencies which can be 
utilized in promoting the welfare of the 
child and of his family. 

Public speaking. 

Using the newspaper and other popular 
educational agencies. 

Cooperation with existing social agencies. 

The management of health campaigns. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE PROHIBITION ISSUE 


To THE Epiror: At last, the fate of war 
prohibition is to be decided. It has the right 
of way for immediate action in the United 
States Senate on August 26. It must, then 
[if passed] go into conference with the 
House, and, then, unless vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, we shall have war prohibition by the 


first of next January. This time is given to 


allow the wine-crop of California to be 
gathered and the bankers who have loans 
out on whiskey to get them adjusted. 

For the measure, are the bulk of the 
southern Democrats as well as the western 
Democrats and Republicans, too. These have 
constituencies that are outraged by the food, 
coal and man-power waste of liquor. 

Against the measure are certain eastern 


‘These men 


Democrats and Republicans, too. 
represent bankers who have loans out on 
whiskey; also Tammany and that ilk who 
do not see how eastern politics can go on 
without the money from the saloon, and last 
but not least, they represent the brewers 
themselves, powerful indeed in politics in 


Washington. With these men fight Senators 
Lodge of Massachusetts, Wadsworth of New 
York, Penrose of Pennsylvania, and admin- 
istration men like Mr. Burleson and Samuel 
Gompers. 

It is, perhaps, possible that the opposition 
of the more reputable sort, the banking ele- 
ments, will give in. For, in testifying at the 
hearing on war prohibition, Mr. Johnson, 
president of the National Chemical, said 
that in June or July of 1917, the bankers were 
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Ingersoll 
Radiolite 
Pocket Strap 
Watch 

$3.00 


Flip Out the Time! 


in day, in night! 


WO big advantages 

in this watch, —de- 
signed especially for the 
man who works “over 
here; Sirea, jumper,or 
“over there” in a khaki 
shirt. 


One! The remarkable conve- 
nience in the pocket-strap 
which attaches to the breast- 
pocket. The watch can’t tum- 
ble out and break. You can 
flip it out with one hand, flip 
it back as easily. Telling the 
time. becomes as simple as 
turning your wrist. 


Two! The luminous hands and 
numerals containing real radium. 
They glow the time in the dark as 
clearly as they show it in the 
light. These days, when people 
regularly work and travel by 
night, this 24-hour watch which 
darkness cannot blind, is a posi- 
tive god-send. 


There’s no Radiolite 
but an Ingersoll Radiolite 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
815 Fourth Ave. New York 


Montreal 


Sngersotl 
Radiolite 


Pocket-Strap 
Watch $3.00 


Chicago San Francisco 


called to Washington and told that war pro- 
hibition would never be, but permanent pro- 
hibition was coming, and to go home and 
take two years and make the banks ready 
for it. 

Fifteen months was what the banks needed, 
Mr. Johnson said, and as the present amend- 
ment does not bring war prohibition till 
January 1, the bankers will really have had 
the fifteen necessary months. 

However, there are beside the bankers, the 
eastern Democrats used to the election fund 
from liquor. Here’s a rub! 

It comes down to a fight: on the one hand 
certain interests close to the money in liquor; 
on the other hand the virility of the country 
crying for consistency in food and coal con- 
servation. 

Those who are with the western and south- 
ern Democrats, those who want war prohi- 
bition, should write their senators now and 
wire them on August 25, the day before the 
bill comes into the Senate. 

ELIZABETH TILTON. 
Ashland, N. H. 


A CHRISTIAN STOCKHOLM 


To THE Epiror: I have seen the reference 
in the Survey of July 20 to a leaflet issued 
by the Boston Group of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation calling attention to a proposal 
to hold an International Christian Confer- 
ence in September at Upsala or Christiania. 
I regret exceedingly that the Survey should 
style this leaflet an “attack” on the Federal 
Council of Churches and that some of the 
officers of the Council should seem so to re- 
gard it. It was certainly not so intended, 
and it is most unfortunate if it gives that im- 
pression to an unprejudiced reader. 

The Administrative Committee of the 
Council decided for certain reasons not to 
take definite action for the time being on the 
invitation to send representatives to this con- 
ference. ‘Their own Clipsheet made that 
statement on April 1, 1918. I have before 
me as I write a letter from Dr. Macfarland, 
the secretary of the Federal Council, writ- 
ten on the eve of his departure for Europe, 
from which no other inference could be 
drawn than that so late as June 3 the admin- 
istrative conimittee had no intention of taking 
the matter up seriously in any near future, 
and in which he makes no mention of look- 
ing into it while abroad or of any desire on 
the part of the administrative committee that 
he should do so. The danger that the mat- 
ter might be dropped seemed therefore very 
real. Earnestly desirous that it should not 
be, and convinced, as the leaflet states, that 
the administrative committee itself did not 
desire it to be dropped, the Boston Group 
of the Fellowship sent out the leaflet in the 
hope of acquainting Christian people with 
the proposal to hold this conference and get- 
ting them to acquaint the Federal Council 
with their desire that speedy and favorable 
action should be taken. 

Surely an honest attempt made in a friend- 
ly spirit to induce the council to act at once 
in a matter to which it had announced that 
it did not deem it advisable to take definite 
action “at this time” cannot be called an 
“attack.” 

Now that representatives of the Federal 
Council have stated that a committee is fur- 
ther looking into the matter, the Boston 
Group of the Fellowship will certainly not 
issue any more copies of the leaflet without 
ep Reuning a note stating this encouraging 
act. 

May I add that I can clearly see, and 
sympathize with, at least some of the diffi- 
culties that the Federal Council must en- 
counter in dealing with this proposal from 
the Scandinavian bishops? Perhaps it is not 
a matter with which the council can or ought 
to deal. Perhaps the plan proposed is not 
at all the right one. Yet who can deny 


Ti Ouaet Orie: 


that the effort must in some way be made 
to bring Christian people together to pray 
and even to consider “international polities 
from a Christian point of view,” unless 
Christians are ready to confess that in this 
crisis they have no faith whatever in the 
method of Jesus? 

A. J. Muste. 

Providence, R. I. 
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AS A further result of the recent revela- i 
tions of bad living conditions in Chester, 
Pa. (see the Survey for July 28), the Chester 
city council on July 24 held a special meet-— 
ing to consider a proposal made by John 
Molitor, chief of the State Bureau of Hous- 
ing, that the public health work of Chester 
be administered by the State Health ora 
3 


ment, assisted by the local health depart- 
ment and the Department of Health and San- 
itation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. — 
This arrangement, he suggested, should comm 
tinue until the local health and sanitary con-~ 
ditions were satisfactory. In spite of the 
advocacy of this plan by Commissioner 
Trainer, of the local health department, the 
council voted against it. 


ol Sct dated nid, 


LUDICROUS scenes took place in the police ~ 
departments on several occasions recently 
when American women who had never been 
abroad, who were fervent patriots and lead-— 
ers in all sorts of war enterprises, had 
to write themselves down alien enemies be-_ 
cause years ago they committed the indiscre- 
tion of getting married to unnaturalized Ger-— 
mans. British women who have suffered the 
same indignity have secured a unanimous~ 
vote in the House of Commons for a bill re-— 
moving their disability. Under it any woman 
who, after marrying an alien, wishes to re- 
main a British subject may, after due appli-— 
cation, have her citizenship recognized. : 


UNDER the new commission government — 
of Flint, Mich., the public welfare depart-— 
ment is to be one of the most important 

branches of administration. It will, prob- 

ably, embrace a greater variety of civic ac- 

tivities than any other city department that - 
goes under that name, including some now / 
carried on by private organizations and the - 
supervision of the poor under the township 

system. The director of public welfare, who | 
will be a member of the executive board, is 

to have charge of all recreational, charitable, - 
reformatory and correctional institutions and ~ 
agencies, playgrounds, cemeteries and plan- - 
tations not in parks belonging to or con- 

trolled by the city. He will have super- . 
vision over the city’s amusements, will com- 
pile statistics of poverty, and cooperate with 
the health department in the supression of 
contagious disease. ‘The city council is em- 
powered to provide for the creation of a 
social service staff to conduct investigations 
and other social work, but the director may 
also avail himself of the services of volun- 
teer workers. He may make cash payments, 
not exceeding the cost of institutional pro- 
vision, to aged dependent couples who other- 
wise might become separated. 


THE BRITISH LABOR “SPLIT” 


(Continued from page 536) 
nearly a third of the executive, and two or 
three of the other members are well known 
to hold much the same opinions. Ramsay 
MacDonald was re-elected treasurer. 
“Tt is difficult to use terms which are accu- 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A Supervisor for a Trades 
school for colored youth. Address 2838 
URVEY. 


WAN 1 ED—by a social settlement in an 
“astern city an experienced and capable 
voman director of cooking, sewing, house- 
<eeping and manual training classes who 
an also assist, as opportunity offers, in the 
eneral work of asettlement. Also a general 
ettlement worker who has special ability in 
he organizing and managing of social clubs, 
lramatics, etc. Address 2846 Survey. 

WANTED-—A director for a small social 


enter. Address MontacuE Houssz, 1528 S. 
Main St., Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED—About October Ist, woman 
experienced in Charity Organization work 
for Assistant General Secretary and Super- 
isor of visitors. Must do some public speak- 
ing and be qualified to train volunteers, 
including college students. State age, health, 
education, experience and present salary. 
Send photograph, references and full infor- 
mation. Salary, fifteen to eighteen hundred 
dollars. Address Pustic WELFARE BuREAU, 
444 Court House, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—College educated young man, 
unmarried, not over 35, to act as tutor and 
athletic companion for boy of 16. Requires 
man with patience, tact and love for boys. 
Salary $2500.00 per year and living expenses. 


ASSISTANT HEADWORKER and di- 
rector of girls’ activities wanted in one of 
the largest settlements in the east. State 
fully experience, training, compensation, 
and briefly express point of view on the op- 


portunity of the social settlement. Address 
2850 Survey. 
WANTED—A matron for children’s 


home. Nursing experience preferred. Un- 
usual opportunity. Address 2851 Survey. 


WANTED-—Superintendent for Social 
Center. New gymnasium, club rooms. play- 
ground and other modern equipment. Splen- 
did opportunity for experienced person. 
Address Guy T. Justis, Denver, Colorado. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER, with training experi- 
ence and executive ability, desires position. 
Middle West or South preferred. Excep- 
tional references. Address 2845 Survey. 


WELL qualified and experienced social 
worker (male) seeks position as executive. 
Present salary five thousand. Address 2847, 
Survey. 


TRAINED JEWISH WORKER, who 
specialized in girls’ work in all phases, also 
Domestic Relations cases open for engage- 
ment September 1. Highest references. Ad- 
dress 2849 Survey. 

HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORKER, ten 
years’ experience, wishes position in New 
York City. Can speak German, Yiddish, 
some Polish. Address 2853 Survey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PITAL TRAINING ScHooL For Nurses. Thre 
Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, Hydrotherapy and Meare 

ree 


{ For detailed information, apply 
to the Nurses’ Tra'ntnc ScHooL Depart- 
‘MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


rate without being too definite, but one may 
say that now on the National Executive of 
the Labour Party, majoritarians and minori- 
‘arians are about equally balanced, and in 
the Labour Party Conference the minori- 
tarians seem to be getting the majority.” 


These little differences of opinion, with 
their little organizations registering the dis- 
sent, are a lively and pleasing characteristic 
of the British community. No one takes them 
seriously. We have had the British Workers’ 
League and the National Democratic and 
Labour Party, and now the unnamed new 
political party of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wil- 
liams. No one objects, because nothing will 
happen. A few halls will be hired. A few 
elderly Tories will attend. Then still an- 
other new political party will be launched, 
again with the same old group of jolly tars 
on the poop. Again Captain Tupper and 
Mr. Wilson will be hailed by the Morning 
Post as the saviors of England. Again cer- 
tain noble lords will tell us that the great 
heart of the British workingmen is in the 
right place. If, then, Northcliffe, Hughes, 
Bottomley and Pemberton Billing will lead 
in the cheering, the ceremony will be com- 
plete. 


Labor has grown restive at being tied on 
to the government car. The situation was 
incorrectly analyzed by our delegation from 
the American Federation of Labor. There 
is no drift toward the right. There will be 
no split by powerful trade unions, desiring 
the pure, undiluted knockout-blow-in-Berlin 
policy. There has been and will continue to 
be a small minority element of labor which 
advocates that policy alone. But there is a 
drift toward the left in the trade union move- 
ment, led by Robert Williams, secretary of 
the Transport Workers (not J. B. of the 
Musicians), Smillie and several other indus- 
trial leaders of immense power. This drift 
is towards immediate peace by negotiation. 
Against this drift Henderson, Clynes and 
Thomas fight. They fight by means of a 
strong central policy, which advocates the 
use of both the military and the diplomatic 
weapons against Germany. 


To sum up, British labor differs on details 
of war policy. It is united on labor policy, 
as distinct from that of any other group. It 
is being held steadily on the job of winning 
the war by its leaders of the center—Hender- 
son, Clynes, Thomas, Purdy, Ogden, McGurk. 


Let not Americans forget the genius of 
‘compromise in the British. They march up 
to a crisis and then settle their differences 
and go on together. There is a permanent 
small dissident group outside every British 
movement. But 90 per cent of the British 
people cleave to the regular order, the estab- 
lished leaders, the allegiances of their life- 
time. The British Labour Party could not 
be split by dynamite. They will do their 
differing and their fighting in a cozy, home- 
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A Training Course in Organization and Leader- 
ship of Recreational and Patriotic Activities for 
Working Girls designed to fit students for any 
kind of girls’ club work will be given at Colum- 
bia University, New York City, September 11 
to October 11, under the aurpices of the 
National League of Women Workers, which 
organizes evening clubs for working women. 

Students will be ready to take povitions by 
October 15 and will be listed with various place- 
ment agencies specializing in social service. 

Wr'te for prospectus of the ccurce to 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
35 East 30th Street, New York 
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like way inside the group. Mr. Havelock 
Wilson, Mr. Seddon and Victor Fisher (with 
their three parties) will never pry Mr. 
Clynes, Mr. Ogden, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Purdy, 
Mr. Smillie, Robert Williams and the other 
masters of trade unionism loose from the 
Labour Party. And where coal and cotton 
transport and shipbuilding are found, there, 
too, will be found the rest of trade unionism. 
Neither the head of the Musicians’? Union 
nor Mr. Wilson and his Cossacks and _ his 
Morning Post will make any dent on the 
ranks of organized labor. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weckly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


ApuLt EpucaTion AND THE War. A’ plea for the 
compulsory education of the non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born adult. By Max Loeb; ‘Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 


Foos PRIMER FOR THE Home. 20 pages of practical 
food facts, illustrated with nine food charts now 
in use by hundreds of institutions. Invaluable 
for educational work along public health lines. 
Single copy, by mail, $.25 By dozen, 
Lots of 100 to 500, per copy, $.12. 
Bureau of Food Supply, A. I. C. 
22 St.. New York. 


For VaturE Receivep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Girts anD Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Immicration Literature distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York 


HEAVEN AND HELL. Swedenborg’s great work. 
pages, 15 cts. postpaid. Pastor Landenberger, 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


You SHoutp Know Asout Crepit Unions. <A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
First Nationat Convention or AW€errcan Coop- 
ERATIVE Societies. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORW#0OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ASSOCIATES 
Inc. 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d.column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SURVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands, 


WARTIME SERVICE 
66é OW the Survey can serve’ 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


, 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands, 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SE En INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, Aaspim, 
Blindness, Ners, 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 
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CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 

Charters, Sxo. 

CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, AasPprm, Nesw, PRAA. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, SBo. 
Conservation, CcHL. 

[of vision], Ncps. 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 


Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 


abled Men, 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Soc. 
Natl. Board of the Ywca, 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 
Efficiency Work, Bur. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apr. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 
Exhibits, Aaspim, Nceps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncmu,. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


- 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn, for Study & Prey’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com, for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Nesw, Necwa, Rer. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aa, 
Home Economics, AHEA, 
Home Work, Nctc. 
Hospitals, Naspr. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywcea, APEa, 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 

Industrial Education, RercpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Nuiws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Ncmu, 
Institutions, Angra. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. : 
Labor Laws, Aati, Nete. 
Legislative Reform, Apri. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncemu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs, 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Ti. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, Arua, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Naspr. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Area, Praa. 
Prostitution, AsHa, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Nuucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


_ Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Naywca,’ NwweymMca, APEA, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasrr. 
Self-Government, Niww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Sex Education, Asna, Mssu. 
Schools, Angra, Hi, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sxo. 

Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 
Nwweymca, Pora. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Naspr. 
Vocational Education, Netc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AA. 


WAR RELIEF 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywca, ; 
Gwec, Nwweynca, Rcicp. a 
WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Counci 
Y. M. C. Assns. of U. S., Gwcec. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Niww. 


; 

ALPHABETICAL LIST { 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- . 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St. 
New York. For national employment service fo) 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main? 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


" 


ire 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PR 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertru 
B. \Knipp, exec, sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St., Balt 
more. Literature, hibits. Urges prenatal 

struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth. fogs 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultatio 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
rw York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ns in home, school, institution and community. 
Thblishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Athedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


ERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
ATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
all, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis McCurdy,. 
“ting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
yject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
erest in physical education, Annual member- 
ip fee $3 includes magazine. 


M. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. A. Hoag, 
c’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
*»cates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
g representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


y 

HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
ression of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
iseases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
iformation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
Yuest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
ustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
agazine and monthly bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
)F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
xec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
late knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
eatment and prevention. Publications free on 
jequest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
8roadway, New York. Has a department of field 
vork to make surveys of governments and institu- 
jions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
‘talled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 


yished. 
t OOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
Ri. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St., New York. 


‘o spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
ynd give expert advice concerning all phases of 
onsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
neludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer, 


UGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
(Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
IXellogg, sec’y; Prof. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
(\ public service for knowledge about human in- 
,eritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
ant denominations. Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
wen’! sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 


W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
* Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mer. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
GCHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
#£ the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Kpeer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
jard S. White, asso, sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


guides. Has international system of safeguarding. 
Conducts National Americanization program. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Best —To promote an intelligent interest in s0- 

‘cialism among college men and women. Annual 
Diembership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
he Intercollegiate Socialist. 


‘THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR S0- 
‘CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 


yg 


acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
MeOwR:: 'C. 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; secks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec.. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the yolunteer 


woman power of the country for specific emer- _ 


gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 


‘Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 


Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R, N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information, ul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of trayel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 


government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labo». 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN, OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 


pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 

RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas CC. McMurtrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 


trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M, Glenn, 


dir.; 130 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industria] Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for tne 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


A Novel by the Brother of Frank Norris having qualities of Story Interest, Imagination, Power and 
Comprehensive Picturing of Life equal to those of ‘The Pit” and “The Octopus” 


SALT, OR THE EDUCATION OF 
GRIFFITH ADAMS 


By Charles G. Norris 


A vivid PICTURE of American Life 


Net, $1.50 


An absorbing STORY about American People 
A scathing CRITICISM of American Methods of 


Rearing and Educating Children 


This striking story of Modern American Life is being received with 
Enthusiasm as these Critical Extracts will show: 


Boston Transcript :—‘“‘A finely significant novel written with a deep understanding of the facts and with a spiritua 
insight that does not flag even for a moment as it throws light into the dark corners of human nature. It is the province 
of the novel to awaken us to obscure and seldom acknowledged truths and that is what Mr. Norris does for us in ‘Salt.’”’ 

Los Angeles Times:—‘It is evident that the same force which made Frank Norris a permanent meteor is in Charles 
Norris. There is more refinement of style in ‘Salt’ than in anything Frank Norris ever wrote, but the novels of the two 
brothers are much alike in artistic methods and almost identical in spirit. Charles Norris is the more subtle, the more 


psychological, the more penetrating.” 


New York Tribune:—“Whether we like it or not, this book is assuredly one that must be very seriously reckoned with 
amid the important fiction of the day. We must acclaim the author as a master of the novel writer’s art and must look 
with delighted anticipation for further works from his gifted pen.” 


Boston Post:—“‘An arresting and truth telling story, helpful in its body blows at hypocrisy and sentimentalism.” 


New York Nation:—‘‘Whatever one may feel to be the limitations of the central theme and the central figure, there is 
no escaping the steady pedestrian force of the narrative as a whole, and the oft:n surprising, impressive, and home-felt 
quality of the portraiture. One has the feeling, ‘Whether these things and people are all true or not, this place is true, 


this atmosphere, this society: it is America, it is us!’ ”’ 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat:—“Certainly one of the most remarkable novels of recent. months.” 


New York Times:—‘Mr. Norris proves in this novel that his kinship to his famous elder brother, Frank Norris, is more 
than physical. For he shows that he possesses the other’s ability to tell a story and to envisage in its scope wide and graphic 
views of society and vivid character portrayal. As a novel, it is a good story, worth reading by any one who likes fiction 
of high grade. But it is much more than that, for the author has seriously and honestly endeavored to make it ‘a criticism 


of life.’ ” 


Philadelphia North American:—‘Not without interest and significance as a contemporary study of the times, quite 


apart from its rare quality as a work of fiction.” 


New York Sun:—“ ‘Salt’ is sure to be successful. Not so much because it is a big thing well done and a great many 


people will like it as because a great many more will not like it—will, in fact, be badly shocked. 


He has shaken 


the foundation of that class which is, in turn, the foundation of our national life until the whole structure topples; and that 
this has been done only after deep and earnest thought renders the shock proportionately greater.” 


SALT: OR, THE EDUCATION OF GRIFFITH ADAMS went into its SECOND 
edition within four weeks of publication. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO 
COULDN’T-GET-OVER-IT 


By ALFRED SCOTT BARRY. Net, $1.50 
A tender, beautiful novel, about a wonderful little girl and an 
old bookseller, touching some things at the very heart of life, and 
told with a delicate touch that will appeal straight to the emotions 

of all readers. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
APOCALYPSE 


By VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, author of ‘‘The Shadow of the 
Cathedral." Net, $1.90 
Authorized Translation from the Spanish by Charlotte B. Jordan. 
A superb drama of modern life, leading up to and describing 
the first stage of the Great War in France. 
The “Four Horsemen” are Pestilence. War, Famine, and Death, 
who precede the Great Beast ot the Revelations. 
The work of a great genius stirred to the bottom of his soul by 


the weeks of tension, violence, and horror which culminated in 
the great epic of the Battle of the Marne, and by the splendor of 
the Spirit of France under the trial. In Press 


A VILLAGE IN PICARDY 


By RUTH GAINES, author of “Treasure Flower,”’ ‘‘The Village 
Shield.” Net, $1.50 
Introduction by Dr. William Allan Neilson of Smith College. 
Telling how the solicitude, care, attention and practical measures 
of the Amenean Red Cross have brought new hope and energy 
to the despairing remnants of what bad onve been a huppy and 
prosperous village. A true account by a member of the Smith 
College Unit which will bring home to the hearts of America what 
te civilian population of France in the war zone are bearing 
today. 


POSTAGE EXTRA 


FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
THE SILENT WATCHERS 


England’s Navy During the Great War: What It Is and What We 


Owe It. 
By BENNETT COPPLESTONE 


SIMPLE RULES AND rROea IN NAVIGATION 
By CHARLES H. CUGLE Net, $3.50 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
Their Economic and Financial Aspects. 
By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN (Editor). 


GIRLS’ CLUBS 
Their Organization and Management. 
By HELEN J. FERRIS. 


FAR AWAY AND LONG AGO 
An Autobiography by W. H. HUDSON. 


high ey INDISCRETIONS 
By A Woman of No Importance, author of Blade Discreet 
and Indiscreet.” Net, $5.00 


THE FABRIC OF DREAMS 
By KATHERINE TAYLOR CRAIG. 


LANTERNS IN GETHSEMANE 
By WILLARD WATTLES. 


THE GARDEN OF SURVIVAL 

By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. * $1.25 
THE KINGDOM OF A CHILD 

By ALICE MINNIE HERTS HENIGER. 


NEW AND OLD 
By EDITH SICHEL. 


Net, £2.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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